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TO 

MY DEAR MOTHER 



PREFATORY NOTE 



It is only necessary for me to state here, what I 
have mentioned in the Introduction, that my 
account of the habits of the Pigmy races of legend 
and myth makes no pretence of being in any 
sense a complete or exhaustive account of the 
literature of this subject I have contented my- 
self with bringing forward such tales as seemed 
of value for the purpose of establishing the 
points upon which I desire to lay emphasis. 

I have elsewhere expressed my obligations to 
M. De Quatref age's book on Pigmies, obligations 
which will be at once recognised by those familiar 
with that monograph. To his observations X 
have endeavoured to add such other published 
facts as I have been able to gather in relation to 
these peoples. 

I have to thank Professors Sir William Turner, 
Haddon, Schlegel, Brinton, and Topinard for their 
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viii PREFATORY NOTE 

kindness in supplying me with information in 
response to my inquiries on several points. 

Finally, I have to acknowledge my indebted- 
ness to Professor Alexander Macalister, President 
of the Anthropological Institute, and to Mr. £. 
Sidney Hartland, for their kindness in reading 
through, the former the first two sections, and 
the latter the last two sections of the Intro- 
duction, and for the valuable suggestions which 
both have made. These gentlemen have laid me 
under obligations which I can acknowledge, but 
cannot repay. 

BERTRAM C. A WINDLE. 
Mason Colleok, 

BiBMINOBAM, 1894. 
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INTRODUCTION 



I. 



Edward Ttbon, the author of the Essay with 
which this book is concerned, was, on the 
authority of Monk's Boll of the Royal College 
of Physicians, bom, according to some accounts, 
at Bristol, according to others, at Clevedon, co. 
Somerset, but was descended from a family 
which had long settled in Cumberland. He was 
educated at Magdalene Hall, Oxford, as a 
member of which he proceeded Bachelor of Arts 
on the 8th of February 1670, and Master of 
Arts on the 4th of November 1673. ^^ 
degree of Doctor of Medicine he took at Cam- 
bridge in 1678 as a member of Corpus Christi 
College. Dr. Tyson was admitted a candidate 
of the Coll^ of Physicians on the 30th of 

September 1680, and a FeUow in April 1683. 

u b 
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He was Censor of the College in 1694, and held 
the appointments of Physician to the Hospitals 
of Bridewell and Bethlem, and of Anatomical 
Reader at Surgeons' HalL He was a Fellow of 
the Boyal Society, and contributed^several papers 
to the ''Philosophical Transactions." Besides a 
number of anatomical works, he published in 
1699 "A Philosophical Essay concerning the 
Bhymes of the Ancients," and in the same year 
the work by which his name is still known, in 
which the Philological Essay which is here re- 
printed finds a place. Tyson died on the ist 
of August 1708, in the fifty-eighth year of his 
age, and is buried at St. Dionis Backchurch. He 
was the original of the Carus not very flatter- 
ingly described in Garth's "Dispensary." 

The title-page of the work above alluded to 
nms as follows : — 



Orang-Outangy Jiix Homo Syhejiris : 

OR, THE 

ANATOMY 

OF A 

PYGMIE 

Compared with that of a 

Monkey^ an ^pe^ and a Man. 

To which is added, A 

PHILOLOGICAL ESSAY 

Concerning the 

Pygmies, the Cynocephali, the Satyrs, 
and Sphinges of the Ancients. 

Wherein it will appear that they are all 

either APES or MONKE YS, and 

not MEN, as formerly pretended. 

By EDWARD TYSON M.D. 

Fellow of the Colledge of Phjriicians, and the 
Royal Society : Phyiician to the Hofpital of Btih- 
lem, and Reader of Anatomy at Chirurgeons-HalL 

LONDON: 
Printed for Thomas Bennei at the Half-Moon in Si. 
PauCs Church-yard; and Daniel Broum at the 
Black Swan and Bible without Temple-Bar and 
are to be had of Mr. Hunt at the Repofitory in 
Gr^am-Colledge. M DC XCIX. 
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It bears the aulharity of the Royal Society : — 

17° Die Maij, 1699, 
Imprimatur Liber cui Titulua, Orang-Outaiig, 
sive Eomo Sylve^ru, &c. Authore 
Edvardo Tyatm, M.D. R8.S. 

John HoaKitra, V.P.R.S. 

The P^my described in this work vras, as a 
matter of fact, a chimpanzee, and its skeleton 
ia at this present moment in the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington. Tyson's grand- 
daughter married a Dr. Allordyce, who wae a 
physician of good standing in CItcttenham. The 
" Pygmie " formed a somewhat reroarkable item 
of h«r dowry. Her husband presented it to tha 
Cheltenham Museum, wlicre it was fortunately 
carefully preserved until, quite recently, it was 
transferred to its present position. 

At the conclusion of the purely scientific part 
of the work the author added four Philological 
Essays, as will have appeared from his title-page. 
The first of these is both the longest and the 
most interesting, and has alone been selected for 
republication in this volume. 

This is not the place to deal with the scientific 
merit of the main body of Tyson's vroA, but it 
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may at least be said that it was the first attempt 
which had been made to deal with the anatomy 
of any of the anthropoid apes, and that its 
execution shows very conspicuous ability on the 
part of its author. 

Tyson, however, was not satisfied with the 
honour of being the author of an important 
morphological work ; he desired to round off his 
subject by considering its bearing upon the, to 
him, wild and fabulous tales concerning pigmy 
races. The various allusions to these races met 
with in the pages of the older writers, and dis 
cussed in his, were to him what fairy tales are 
to us. Like modem folk-lorists, he wished to 
explain, even to euhemerise them, and bring 
them into line with the science of lus day. 
Hence the ''Philological Essay" with which 
this book is concerned. There are no pigmy 
races, he says ; '' the most diligent enquiries of 
late into all the parts of the inhabited world 
could never discover any such puny diminutive 
race of mankind.** But there are tales about 
them, ''fables and wonderful and merry re- 
lations, that are transmitted down to us con- 
cerning them," which surely require explanation. 
That explanation he found in his theory that all 
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the aooounU of pigmy tribes were based upon 
the miBtakeB of ttsvellen who had taken apes 
for men. Nor was he without followers in his 
opinion; amongst whom here need only be 
mentioned Boffon, who in his Hidaire de$ 
Oiseaux explains the Homeric tale much as 
Tyson had done. The discoveries, however, of 
this centory have, as all know, re-established in 
their essential details the accounts of the older 
writers, and in doing so have demohshed the 
theories of Tyson and Boffon. We now know, 
not merely that there are pigmy races in exist- 
ence, bat that the area which they occupy is an 
extensive one, and in the remote past has with- 
out doubt been more extensive stilL Moreover, 
certain of these races have been, at least tenta- 
tively, identified with the pigmy tribes of Pliny, 
Herodotus, Aristotle, and other writers. It will 
be well, before considering this question, and be- 
fore entering into any consideration of the legends 
and myths which may possibly be associated 
with dwarf racesi to sketch briefly their distri- 
bution throughout the continents of the globe. 
It is necessary to keep clearly in view the upper 
limit which can justly be assigned to dwarfish- 
ness, and with this object it may be advisable 
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to commence with a statement as to the average 
heights reached by various representative peoples. 
According to Topinard, the races of the world 
may be classified, in respect to their statnroi in 
the following manner : — 

TWn 5 ft 8 in. and upwards. 

Abow the ATenge . . 5ft.6iii.to5ft8fai. 

Below the ATenge . . 5ft4iiLto5ft.6iii. 

Short .... Below 5 ft 4 in. 

Thus amongst ordinary peoples there is no very 
striking difference of heighti so far as the aver- 
age is concerned. It would, however, be a great 
mistake to suppose that all races reaching a lower 
average height than five feet four inches are, in 
any accurate sense of the word, to be looked 
upon as pigmies. We have to descend to a con- 
siderably lower figure before that appellation can 
beoorrectly employed. The stature must fall con- 
siderably below five feet before we can speak of 
the race as one of dwarfs or pigmiea Anthropo- 
metrical authorities have not as yet agreed upon 
any upward limit for such a class, but for our 
present purposes it may be convenient to say 
that any race in which the average male stature 
does not exceed four feet nine inches — that 
is, the average height of a boy of about twelve 
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yetn of age — may laiily be described as pigmy. 
It is most important to bear this matter of inches 
in mind in connection with pdnls which will 
haye to be considered in a kter section. 

Pigmy races still exist in considerable nnmbets 
in Asia and the adjacent islands, and as it was 
in that continent that, so to as our present 
knowledge goes, they had in f onoer days their 
greatest extension, and, if De Qnatrefages be 
correct, their place of origin, it will be well 
to deal first with the tribes of that qnaiter 
of the globe. ''The Negrito" (t.e., pigmy 
black) ''type," says the authority whom I 
have just quoted, and to whom I shall have 
to be still further indebted,* "was first placed 
in South Asia, which it without doubt occupied 
alone during an indeterminate period. It is 
thence that its diverse representatiyes have radi- 
ated, and, some going east, some west, have given 
rise to the black populations of Melanesia and 
Africa. In particular, India and Indo-China 
first belonged to the blacks. Invasions and in- 
filtrations of different yellow or white races have 
split up these Negrito populations, which for- 

* The qnotAtioni from thia author are taken from hit 
work Lei Pyymie$. Paris, J. B. Baillidre et Fils, 1887. 
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merly occupied a continuouiB area, and mixing 
with them, have piofoiindly altered them. The 
present oondition of things is the final result of 
strifes and mixtures, the most ancient of which 
may be referred back to prehistoric times." The 
invasions above mentioned having in the past 
driven many of the races from the mainland to 
the islands, and those which remained on the 
continent having undergone greater modification 
by crossing with taller and alien races, we may 
expect to find the purest Negritos amongst the 
tribes inhabiting the various archipelagoes situ- 
ated south and east of the mainland. Amongst 
these, the Mincopies of the Andaman Islands 
offer a convenient starting-point The know- 
ledge which we possess of these little blacks is 
extensive, thanks to the labours in particular 
of Mr. Man * and Dr. Dobson,t which may be 
found in the Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, and summarised in De Quatrefages* 
work. The average stature of the males of tiiia 
race is four feet six inches, the height of a boy of 
ten years of age. Like children, the head is rela- 
tively large in comparison with the stature, since 
it is contained seven times therein, instead of 
* Jtmr. Anihrop. Ind,, va t IhUL, iv. 
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seven and a half times, as is the rale amongst 
most average-sized peoples. Whilst speaking of 
the head, it may be well to mention that these 
Negritos, and in greater or less measure other 
Negritos and Negrillos (i.6., pigmy blacks, Asiatic 
or African), differ in this part of the body in a 
most important respect from the ordinary African 
negro. like him, they are black, often intensely 
so : like him, too, they have woolly hair arranged 
in tufts, but, unlike him, they have round (brachy- 
cephalic) heads instead of long (dolichocephalic) ; 
and the purer the race, the more marked is this 
distinction. The Mincopie has a singularly short 
life ; for though he attains puberty at much the 
same age as ourselves, the twenty-second year 
brings him to middle life, and the fiftieth, if 
reached, is a period of extreme senility. Pure 
in race, ancient in history, and carefully studied, 
this race deserves some further attention here 
than can be extended to others with which I 
have to deaL The moral side of the Mincopies 
seems to be highly developed ; the modesty of 
the young girls is most strict ; monogamy is the 
rule, and — 

** Their list of forbidden degreei 
An extensive morality ibows/' 
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since even the marriage of cousins-german is 
considered highly immoral '* Men and women," 
says Man, '' are models of constancy." They be- 
lieve in a Supreme Deity, respecting whom they 
say, that " although He resembles fire, He is in- 
visible; that He was never bom, and is im- 
mortal; that He created the world and all 
animate and inanimate objects, save only the 
powers of eviL During the day He knows 
everything, even the thoughts of the mind ; He 
is angry when certain sins are committed, and 
full of pity for the unfortunate and miserable, 
whom He sometimes condescends to assist. He 
judges souls after death, and pronounces on each 
a sentence which sends them to paradise or con- 
demns them to a kind of purgatory. The hope 
of escaping the torments of this latter place 
influences their conduct. Puluga, this Deity, 
inhabits a house of stone; when it rains, He 
descends upon the earth in search of food ; dur- 
ing the dry weather He is asleep." Besides this 
Deity, they believe in numerous evil spirits, the 
chief of whom is the Demon of the Woods. These 
spirits have created themselves, and have existed 
ab immemorahilL The sun, which is a female, 
and the moon, her husband, are secondary deities. 
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South of the Andaman Islands are the Nico- 
bara, the aborigines of which, the Shorn Pen,* 
now inhabit the mountains, where, like so 
many of their brethren, they have been driven 
by the Malaya They are of small, but not 
pigmy stature (five feet two 'inches), a fact 
which may be due to crossing. 

Following the Negritos east amongst the 
islands, we find in Luzon tiie Aetas or Inagtas, 
a group of which is known in Mindanao as 
Manamouas. The Aetas live side by side with 
the Tagals, who are of Malay origin. They 
were called Negritos del Monte by the Spaniards 
who first colonised these islanda Their average 
stature, according to Wallace, ranges from four 
feet six inches to four feet eight inches. In New 
Guinea, the Karons, a similar race, occupy a chain 
of mountains parallel to the north coast of the 
great north-western peninsula. At Port Moresby, 
in the same island, the Koiari appear to repre- 
sent the most south-easterly group; but my 
friend Professor Haddon, who has investigated 
this district, tells me that he finds traces of a 
former existence of Negritos at Torres Straits 
and in North Queensland, as shown by the 

* Mao, Jour, Anthrop, IntL, xviiL p. 354. 
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shape of the skulls of the inhabitants of these 
regions. 

The Malay Peninsula contains in Perak hill 
tribes called *' savages" by the Sakays. These 
tribes have not been seen by Europeans, but ase 
stated to be pigmy in stature, troglodytic, and 
still in the Stone Age. Farther south are the 
Semangs of Kedah, with an average stature of 
four feet ten inches, and the Jakuns of Singapore, 
rising to five feet The Annamites admit that 
they are not autochthonous, a distincticm which 
they confer upon the M(^ of whom little is 
known, but whose existence and pigmy Negrito 
characteristics are considered by De Quatref ages 
as established. 

China no longer, so far as we know, contains 
any representatives of this type, but Professor 
Lacouperie * has recently shown that they for- 
merly existed in that part of Asia. Accord- 
ing to the annals of the Bamboo Books, "In 
the twenty-ninth year of the Emperor Yao, in 
spring, the chief of the Tsiao-Yao, or daric 
pigmies, came to court and offered as tribute 
feathers from the Mot." The Professor con- 
tinues, " As shown by this entry, we begin with 
^ BabyloiiiAii and Oriental Record, vol. v. 
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the miMdMUme times as leeoided in the 
'Amuds of the Bsmboo Bm^' md the date 
sbout 104S Bwa The siKesDed festheis were 
simplj some sort of msrine plant or seaweed 
with which the immigEant Chinese, still an 
inland peof^ were jet nnacgnainted. The Mot 
water or rirei; sajs the Shan-hai-king^orcanoni- 
eal hock oi hills and sees, was situated in the 
south-east of the Tai-shan in Shan-tong. This 
gires a ebie to the localisation of the pigmiefl^ 
and this lorslisstion agrees with the positive 
knowledge we po s s e ss of the small area which 
the Chinese dominion oorered at this tim& Thus 
the Negritos were part of the native population 
of China when, in the twenty-thiid century 
B,o.f the civilised Bak tribes came into the land" 
In Japan we have also evidence of their existenoe. 
lliis country, now inhabited by the Niphoniana^ 
or Japanese, as we have come to call them, was 
previously the home of the Ainu, a white, haiiy 
under-sized race, possibly, even probably, emi- 
grants from Europe, and now gradually dying 
out in Yezo and the Kurile Islands. Prior to 
the Ainu was a Negrito race, whose connection 
with the former is a matter of mudi dispute, 
whose remains in the shape of pit-dwellings, 
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Btone arrow-headfl^ pottery, and other implements 
etill exists and will be found fully described by 
Mr. Savage Landor in a recent most interest- 
ing work.* In the Shan-hai-king, as Professor 
Schlegel t points out^ their country is spoken of 
as the 6iao-jin-KouOy or land of little men, in 
distinction, be it noted, to the Peh-min-Kouo^ 
or land of white people, identified by him with 
the Ainu. These little men are spoken of by 
the Ainu as Koro-puk-guru, i.e., according to 
Milne, men occupying excavations, or pit^wellers. 
According to Chamberlain, the name means 
dwellers under burdocks, and is associated with 
the following legend. Before the time of the 
Ainu, Yezo was inhabited by a raee of dwarfs, 
said by some to be two to three f eet» by others 
only one inch in height. When an enemy ap- 
proached, they hid themselves under the great 
leaves of the burdock {koro\ for which reason they 
are called Koro-puk-guru, i.e., the men under the 
burdocks. When they were exterminated by the 
wooden clubs of the Ainu, they raised their eyes 
to heaven, and, weeping, cried aloud to the gods, 

* Alone with the H^iry Aino. 

t ProbUmet Q^ogrofkiqw^. Le$ PcupUi StrangHa 
ekez U$ HiUoriem CAtnoif. Eztrait da Toang-iwo, vol. 
It. No. 4. Leide, E. J. Bria 
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''Why were we made so smalir' It should 
be said that Plofessor Schlegd and Mr. Savaga 
Landor botii seem to prefer the former etymology^ 

Passing to the north-west of the Andamans, 
we find in India a problem of oonsideiable diffi- 
culty. That there were at one period numerous 
Negrito tribes inhabiting that part of Asia is 
indubitable ; that some of them persist to this 
day in a state of approximate purity is no less 
true, but the influence of crossing has here been 
most potent Races of lighter hue and taller 
stature have inraded the territory of the Negri- 
tos, to a certain extent intermarried with them, 
and thus have originated the various Dravidian 
tribes. These tribes, theref (»e, afford us a valu- 
able due as to the position occupied in former 
days by their ancestors, the Negritos. 

In some of the early Indian legends, De 
Quatrefages thinks that he finds traces of these 
prehistoric connections between the indigenous 
Negrito tribes and their invaders. The account 
of the services rendered to Rama by H^numftn 
and his monkey-people may, he thinks, easily be 
explained by supposing the latter to be a Negrito 
tribe. Another tale points to unions of a closer 
nature between the alien races. Bhimasena, 
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after having conquered and slain Hidimba, at 
first resisted the solicitations of the sister of this 
monster, who, having beoome enamoiued of him, 
presented herself under the guise of a lovely 
woman. But at the wish of his elder brother, 
Toudhichshira, the king of justice, and with the 
consent of his mother, he yielded, and passed 
some time in the dwelling of this Negrito or 
Dravidian Armida. 

It will now be necessary to consider some of 
these races more or less crossed with alien blood. 

In the centre of India, amongst the Vindyah 
Mountains, live the Djangals or Bandra-Lokhs, 
the latter name signifying man-monkey, and 
thus associating itself with the tale of Bama, 
above alluded to. Like most of the Dravidian 
tribes, they live in great misery, and show every 
sign of their oondition in their attenuated figures. 
One of this tribe measured by Rousselet was 
five feet in height It may here be remarked 
that the stature of the Dravidian races exceeds 
that of the purer Negritos, a fact due, no doubt, 
to the influence of crossing. Farther south, in 
the Nilgherry HiUs, and in the neighbourhood 
of the Todas and Badagas, dwell the Kurumbas 
and Irulas (children of darkness). Both are 
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weak and dwarfish, the latter opeenlljaa Tbej 
inhabit^ aajs Walhouaey* the moai aeehidpd, 
damdj wooded fastnewea o€ the moantam 
dopea. Thej aie hj popular tyaditkn eon- 
netted with the abor^inal btdldeis ol the rode 
stone mommiraitB of the distdeti thongh, aeeoid- 
ing to the abore-mentioned anthonty, without 
an J daini to such distznetion. They, howeTer, 
worship at tiiese cromlechs from time to time, 
and are associated with them in another inter- 
esting manner. ''The Knnimbas of Nnlli,*' 
sajs Walhonse, ''one of the wildest Nil^^ierry 
declivities, come up annually to worship at one 
of the dolmens on the table-land above, in which 
they say one of their old gods resides. Though 
they are regarded with fear and hatred as sor- 
cerers by the agricultural Bidlgas of the table- 
land, one of them must, nevertheless, at sowing- 
time be called to guide the first plou^ for two 
or three yards, and go through a mystic panto- 
mime of propitiation to the earth deity, without 
which the crop would certainly faiL When so 
summoned, the Kurumba must pass the night 
by the dolmens alone, and I have seen one who 
had been called from his present dwelling for 

* Jour, Anthrop, Intt,, vii. 21. 
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the morning ceremony, sitting after dark on the 
capstone of a dolmen, with heels and hams drawn 
together and chin onknees, looking like some huge 
ghosUy fowl perched on the mysterious stone." 
Mr. Gk>mme has drawn attention to this and 
other similar customs in the interesting remarks 
which he makes upon the influence of conquered 
non-Aryan races upon their Aryan subduers.* 

Farther south, in Ceylon, the Yeddahs live, 
whom Bailey t considers to be identical with 
the hill-tribes of the mainland, though, if this 
be true, some at least must have undergone a 
large amount of crossing, judging from the wavy 
nature of their hair. The author just quoted 
says, ** The tallest Yeddah I ever saw, a man so 
towering above his fellows that, till I measured 
him, I believed him to be not merely compara- 
tively a tall man, was only five feet three inches 
in height The shortest man I have measured 
was four feet one indi. I should say that of 
males the ordinary height is from four feet six 
inches to five feet one inch, and of females from 
four feet four inches to four feet eight inches." 

In the east the Santals inhabit the basin of 

* Ethnology Mid Folk -Lore, p. 46; The VUlage 
Commimity, p. 105. t Trans, £thn, Soc., ii. 278. 
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the Ganges, and in the west the Jats belong to 
the Panjaby and especially to tiie district of the 
Indus. The Eols inhabit the delta of the Indus 
and the neighbourhood of Gigenit, and stretch 
dmost across Central India into Behar and the 
eastern extremities of the Vindhya Mountains. 
Other Dravidian tribes are the Oraons, Jouangs, 
Buihers, and Gounds. All these races have a 
stature of about five feet, and, though much 
crossed, present more or less marked Negrito 
characteristics. Passing farther west^ the Bra- 
houis of Beluchistan, a Dravidian race, who re- 
gard themselves as the aboriginal inhabitants, 
live side by side with the Belutchis. Finally, in 
this direction, there seem to have been near Lake 
Zerrah, in Persia, Negrito tribes who are probably 
aboriginal, and may have formed the historic 
black guard of the ancient kings of Susiana. 

An examination of the present localisation of 
these remnants of the Negrito inhabitants shows 
how they have been split up, amalgamated with, 
or driven to the islands by the conquering 
invadera An example of what has taken place 
may be found in the case of Borneo, where 
Negritos still exist in the centre of the island. 
The Dyaks chase them like wild beasts, and shoot 
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down the chUdren, who tAke lefuge in the trees. 
This will not seem iti the least surprising to 
those who have studied the history of the relation 
hetween antochtiiononB races and their invaders. 
It is the same story that has heen told of the 
Anglo-Saxon race in its dedinga with aborigines 
in America, and notably, in our case, in Tasmania. 
Turning from Asia to a continent more closely 
associated, at least in popidar estimation, with 
pigmy races, we find in Africa several races of 
dwarf men, of great antiquity and surpassing 
interest The discoveries of Stanley, Schwein- 
f urth, Miani, and others have now placed at 
our disposal very complete information respect- 
ing the pigmies of the central part of the 
continent^ with whom it will, therefore, be 
convenient to make a commencement These 
pigmies appear to be divided into two tribes, 
which, though similar in stature, and alike dis- 
tinguished by the characteristic of attaching 
themselves to some larger race of natives, yet 
present considerable points of difference, so 
much so as to cause Mr. Stanley to say that 
they are as unlike as a Scandinavian is to a 
Turk. "Scattered,'* says the same authority,* 
* In Darkest Africa, toL ii. p. 92. 
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'^ among the J!inlem6, b e t ween Ipolo and Mount 
Fiagth, and inhabitiiig the land between the 
Ngaijn and Itnri riven^ a legkn equal in area 
to aboat two-thirds of Scotland, are the Warn- 
bntti, Tarioml J called Batwa, Akka» and Banmgo. 
These peof^ are nnder-sised nomads^ dwaifs or 
pigmies^ who live in the uncleared viigin forest, 
and sapport themselres on game, which they 
are rery expat in catching. They vaiy in 
height from throe feet to four feet six inches. 
A fall-grown adult may wdgh ninety pounds. 
They |^ant thdr village camps three miles 
around a tribe of agricultural aborigines, the 
majority of whom are fine stalwart people. 
They use poisoned arrows, with which they 
kill elephants, and they capture other kinds of 
game by the use of traps." 

The two groups are respectively call^ Batwa 
and Wambutti. The former inhabit the northern 
parts of the above-mentioned district^ the latter 
the southern. The former have longish heads, 
long narrow faces, and small reddish eyes set 
dose together, whilst the latter have round faces 
and open foreheads, gazelle-like eyes, set far 
apart, and rich yellow ivory complexion. Their 
bodies are covered with stiffish grey short hair. 
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Two further quotations from the same source 
may be given to convey an idea to those ignorant 
of the original work, if such there be, of the 
appearances of these dwarfs. Speaking of the 
queen of a tribe of pigmies, Stanley says,* " She 
Mras brought in to see me, with three rings of 
polished iron around her neck, the ends of which 
were coiled like a watch-spring. Three iron 
rings were suspended to each ear. She is of a 
light-brown complexion with broad round face, 
large eyes, and small but full lips. She had 
a quiet modest demeanour, though her dress 
was but a narrow fork clout of bark cloth. Her 
height is about four feet four inches, and her 
age may be nineteen or twenty. I notice when 
her arms are held against the light a whity-brown 
fell on \herxL Her skin has not that silky 
smoothness of touch common to the Zanzibaris, 
but altogether she is a very pleasing little 
creature." To this female portrait may be sub- 
joined one of a male aged probably twenty-one 
years and four feet in heighit *' His colour was 
coppery, the fell over the body was almost furry, 
being nearly half an inch long, and his hands 
were veiy delicate. On his head he wore a 
* In Darkeft Africa, vol, i. pi 345. t Prid., ii. 40. 
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boonei id a ptieMy fonn, dwooSed wiih a banck 
of fMUTOi lesliiea^ and a htotA itrip of bark 
eorered hsa nakedjMHL'' 

Jephaon tUAtM* thai lie fomid eontmnai tcacet 
of them from 17* 50' K loog^ a few milea abore 
the Eqnatoi; np to the edge of the gnat lonai, 
fire dj^ra* nareh frooi Iske Albeii. He alao 
•ajs that thej ase a haidj daring lacey always 
read J for wai; and are miich feared bj thor 
neighboura. Aa soon as a party of dwarfs 
makes its appearance near a yiUagey the chief 
hastens to propitiate them by presents of com 
and such Tegstahles as he possesses^ They never 
exceed four feet one inch in hei^^t^ he informs 
tis, and adds a characteristic which has not been 
mentioned by Stanley, one, too, which is yety 
remarkable when it is remembered how scan^ 
is die fadal hair of the Negros and Negritos — 
the men have often very long bearda 

The southern parts of the continent are 
occupied by the Bushmen, who are vigorous and 
agile, of a stature ranging from four feet six 
inches to four feet nine inches, and sufficiently 
well known to permit me to pass over them 
without further description. The smallest woman 
* Emia Pashu, p. 367, H aeq. 
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of this race who has been measured was only 
three foet three inches in height^ and Barrow 
ftxamined one, who was the mother of several 
children, with a stature of three feet eight inches. 

The Akoas of the Gaboon district were a race 
of pigmies who^ now apparently extinct^ formerly 
dwelt on the north of the Nazareth River. A 
male of this tribe was photographed and measured 
by the French Admiral Fleuriot de TAngle. 
His age was about forty and his stature four 
feet six inches. 

Flower * says that '' another tribe, the M'Bou- 
lou% inhabiting the coast north of the Gaboon 
River, have been described by M, Marche as 
probably the primitive race of the country. They 
live in little villages, keeping entirely to them- 
selves, though surrounded by the larger Negro 
tribes, MTongos and Bakalais, who are en- 
croaching upon them so closely that their 
numbers are rapidly diminishing. In i860 
they were not more than 3000; in 1879 they 
were much less numerous. They are of an 
earthy-brown colour, and rarely exceed five feet 
three inches in height Another group living 
between the Gaboon and the Congo, in Ashango- 
* /<mr. Anth. InH,, xviiL p. 86. 
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land, a male of which measured four feet six 
inches, has been described by Da ChailliL 

In Loango Uiere is a tribe called Babonko 
which was described by Battell in 1625, in the 
work entitled "Poichas his Pilgrimes," in the 
following terms : — '' To the north-east of Mani- 
Kesock are a kind of little people called 
Matimbas, which are no bigger than boyes 
of twelve yeares old, bat very thicke, and live 
only upon flesh, which they kill in \he woods 
with their bows and darts. They pay tribate 
to Mani-Kesock, and bring all their elephants' 
teeth and tayles to him. They will not enter 
into any of the Maramba's hoases, nor will 
suffer any one to come where they dwelL 
And if by chance any Maramba or people 
of Longo pass where they dwell, they will 
forsake that place and go to another. The 
women carry bows and arrows as well as the 
men. And one of these will walk in the 
woods alone and kill the Pongos with their 
poysoned arrows." It is somewhat surprising 
that Tyson, who gives in his essay (p. 80) the 
account of the same people published at a later 
date (1686) by Dapper, should have missed his 
fellow-countryman's narrative. The existence 
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of this tribe has been established by a German 
expedition, one of the members of which, Dr. 
Falkenstein, photographed and measured an adult 
male whose stature was four feet six inches. 

Krapf* states that in the south of Schoa, 
in a part of Abyssinia as yet unworked, the 
Dokos live, who are not taUer than four feet 
According to his account^ they are of a dark 
olive colour, with thick prominent lips, flat 
noses, small eyes, and long flowing hair. They 
have no dwellings, temples, holy trees, chiefs, 
or weapons, live on roots and fruit, and are 
ignorant of fire. Another group vras described 
by MoUieu in 1818 as inhabiting Tenda-Maid, 
near the Rio Grande, but veiy little is known 
about them. In a work entitled ''The 
Dwarfo of Mount Atlas," Halliburton t has 
brought forward a number of statements to 
prove that a tribe of dwarfs, named like those 
of Central Africa, Akkas, of a reddish com- 
plexion and with short woolly hair, live in the 
district adjoining 800s. These dwarfs have 
been alluded to by Harris and Donnenburg,| 

* MorgeMtMf 1853 (quoted by SchaafhaiiMO, Areh, 
/ AnilL^ 1866, p. 166). 

t LoDdon, Natt, 1891. X Naiure, 1892, iL 616. 
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bat ICn Harold Cnehton Browne,* who hat ex- 
jikfKfid neighbourmg diatricta, ia of opinum tiiat 
there ia no anch tribe, and that the acooimta 
of them have been baaed upon the examination 
of apoiadic ezamplea of dwaifiahneaa met with 
in that aa in other parte of the workL 

Finally, in Madaffwcar it ia poaaible that there 
may be a dwarf race. Oliver t atatea that *' the 
Yazimbaa are aappoeed to have been the first 
occapanta of AnkoT& They are described by 
Bochon, under the name of Kunios, as a nation 
of dwarfs averaging three feet six inchea in 
atatore, of a lighter colour than the N^;roes, 
with very long arms and woolly hair. As ttiey 
were only described by natives of the coast^ and 
have never been seen, it is natural to suppose 
that these peculiarities have been exaggerated ; 
but it ia stated that people of diminutive size 
still exist on the banks of a certain river to the 
south-west." There are many tumuli of rude 
work and made of rough stones throughout the 
country, which are supposed to be their tombs. 
In idolatrous days, says Mullens, $ the Mala- 
gasy deified the Yazimba, and their so-called 

* Nature, 1892, i. 269. t AtUhrop. Nemoin, iil I. 
X Jowr, Anikrop, Inii., ▼. 181. 
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tombs were the most sacred objects in the 
country. In this account may be found further 
evidence in favour of Mr. Gomme's theory, to 
which attention has ahready been called. 

In the great continent of America there does 
not appear to have ever been, so far as our 
present knowledge teaches, any pigmy race. 
Dr. Brinton, the distinguished American ethno- 
logist^ to whom I applied for information on 
this pointy has been good enough to write to me 
that^ in his opinion, there is no evidence of any 
pigmy race in America. The '* little people " of 
the *' stone graves " in Tennessee, often supposed 
to be such, were children, as the bones testify. 
The German explorer Hassler has alleged tlie 
existence of a pigmy race in Brazil, but testi- 
mony is wanting to support such allegation. 
There are two tribes of very short but not 
pigmy stature in America, the Tahgans of 
Tierra del Fuego and the Utes of Colorado, but 
both of these average over five feet. 

Leaving aside for the moment the Lapps, to 
whom I shall return, there does not appear to 
have been at any time a reaUy pigmy race in 
Europe, so far as any discoveries which have 
been made up to the present time show. Pro- 
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feasor Topinaid, whose aathoritj upon this point 
cannot be gainsaid, inf onns me that the smallest 
race known to him in Central Enrope is that of 
the pre-historic people of the Loxire, who were 
Neolithic troglodytes, and are represented pro- 
bably at the present day by some of the peoples 
of South Italy and Sardinia. Their average 
stature was about five feet two inches. This 
closely corresponds with what is known of the 
stature of the Platycnemic race of Denbighshire, 
the PerUii-Chwareu. Busk * says of them that 
they were of low stature, the mean height, de- 
duced fiom the lengths of the long bones, being 
little more than five feet As both sexes are 
considered together in this description, it is fair 
to give the male a stature of about five feet two 
inches.! It also corresponds with the stature 

* Jour, Ethn. Soe,, 186^70, p. 455. 

t Since these pages were printed. Prof. Kollmann, of Basle, 
has described a groap of Neolithic pigmies as haring existed 
at Schaffhaosen. The adult interments consisted of the 
remains of full-grown European types and of small-sixed 
people. These two races were found interred side by side 
under precisely similar conditions, from which he concludes 
that they lived peaceably together, notwithstanding racial 
difference. Their stature (about three feet six inches) 
may be compared with that of the Veddahs in Ceylon. 
Prof. Kollmann believes that they were a distinct species 
of mankind. 
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aaaigiied by Pitt-Riyers to a tribe occupying the 
borders of Wiltshire and Dorsetshire during the 
Soman occupation, the average height of whose 
males and females was five feet two and a half 
inches and four feet ten and three-quarter inches 
respectively. 

Dr. Bahon,* who has recently made a careful 
study of the bones of pre-historic and proto- 
historic races, with special reference to their 
stature, states that the skeletons attributed to 
the most ancient and to the Neolithic races 
are of a stature below the middle height, the 
average being a little over five feet three inches. 
The peoples who constructed the Megalithic re- 
mains of Boknia and of the Caucasus, were of 
a stature similar to our own. The diverse proto- 
historic populations, Gauls, Franks, Burgundians, 
and Merovingians, considered together, present 
a stature slightly superior to that of the French 
of the present day, but not so much so as the 
accounts of the historians would have led us to 
believe. 

It remains now to deal with two races whose 

* Reckerekei tur U$ OiaefnenU ItuwMinn, AneienM ei 
Frihuteriq%ie$. M4m, de la Soc, tfAntkrop. de ParxM, 
Sdr. U. torn. vr. 405. 
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physical characters are of considerable import- 
ance in connection with certain points which 
will be dealt with in subsequent pages, I mean 
the Lapps and the Innuit or Eskimo. 

The Lapps, according to Karondne,* one of 
their most recent describers, are divisible into 
two groups, Scandinavian and Russian, the 
former being purer than the latter race. The 
average male stature is five feet^ a figure which 
corresponds closely with that obtained by 
Mantegazza and quoted by Topinard. The 
extremes obtained by this observer amongst 
men were, on the one hand, five feet eight 
inches, and on the other four feet four inches. 
As, however, in a matter of this kind we have 
to deal with averages and not with extremes, 
we must conclude that the Lapps, though a 
stunted race, are not pigmies, in ihe sense in 
which the word is scientifically employed. 

The Innuit or Eskimo were called by the 
original Norse explorers '' Skraelingjar," or 
dwarfs, a name now converted by the Innuit 
into "karalit," which is the nearest approach 
that they are able to make phonetically to the 
former term. They are certainly, on the aver- 

* VAfUhropdlogie, it. 80. 
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agOi a people of less than middle stature, yet 
they can in no sense be described as Pigmies. 
Their mean height i$ five feet three inches. 
Nansen* ai^s of them, ''It is a common error 
amongst us in Europe to think of the Eskimo 
as a diminutiye race. Though no doubt smaller 
than the Scandinavian peoples, they must be 
reckoned amongst the middle-sieed races, and I 
even found anumgst those of purest breeding 
mm of nearly six feet in height" 

11. 

The rotjofi cPHre of Tyson's essay was to 
explain away ike accounts of the older writers 
relating to Pigmy races, on the ground that, as 
no such races existed, an explanation of some 
kind was necessary in OTder to account for so 
many and aueh detailed descriptions as were 
to be found in their works. Having now seen 
not merely that there are such things as Pigmy 
races, but that they have a wide distribution 
throughout the world, it may be well to con- 
sider to which of the existing or extinct races, 
the above-mentioned accounts may be supposed 

to have referred. In this task I am much 

* Sikimo Life, p. aa 

/ 
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aided in several instances by the labours of 
De Quatrefages, and as his book is easily acces- 
sible, it will be unnecessary for me to repeat the 
arguments in favour of his decisions which he 
has there given. 

Starting with Asia, we have in the first place 
the statement of Pliny, that *' immediately after 
the nation of the Prusians, in the mountains 
where it is said are pigmies, is found the Indus." 
These Pigmies may be identified with the Bra- 
houis, now Dravidian, but still possessing the 
habit, attributed to them by Pliny, of changing 
their dwellings twice a year, in summer and 
winter, migrations rendered necessary by the 
search for food for their flocks. The same 
author's allusion to the ''Spithamffii Pygmsai" 
of the mountains in the neighbourhood of 
the Ganges may apply to the Santals or some 
allied tribe, though Pliny's stature for them 
of two feet four inches is exaggeratedly dimi- 
nutive, and he has confused them with Homer's 
Pigmies, who were, as will be seen, a totally 
different people. 

Ctesias* tells us that ''Middle India has 

* The quotation is taken from Ritoon, Fairy Tale$, 
p. 4. 
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black men, who are called Pygmies, using the 
same language as the other Indians ; they are, 
however, very little; that the greatest do not 
exceed the height of two cubits, and the most 
part only of one cubit and a half. But they 
nourish the longest hair, hanging down unto 
the knees, and even below; moreover, they 
carry a beard more at length than any other 
men; but, what is more, after this promised 
beard is risen to them, they never after use 
any clothings but send down, truly, the hairs 
from the back much below the knees, but draw 
the beard before down to the feet ; afterward, 
when they have covered the whole body with 
hairs, ttiey bind themselves, using those in the 
pUoe of a vestment They are, moreover, apee 
and deformed. Of these Pygmies, the king of 
the Indians has three thousand in his train; 
for they are very skilful archers." No doubt 
the actual stature has been much diminished 
in this account, and, as De Quatref ages suggests, 
the garment of long floating grasses which they 
may well have worn, may have been mistaken 
for hair; yet, in the description, he believes 
that he is able to recognise the ancestors of 
the Bandra-Lokh of the Vindhya Mountains. 
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Ctesias' other statement, that ''the king of 
India sends every fifth year fifty thousand 
swords, besides abundance of other weapons, 
to the nation of the Cynocephali," may refer 
to the same or some other tribe. 

De Quatrefages also thinks that an allusion 
to the ancestors of the Jats, who would then 
have been less altered by crossing than now, 
may be found in Herodotus' account of the army 
of Xerxes when he says, *' The Eastern EUiio- 
pians serve with the Indians. They resemble 
ike other Ethiopians, from whom they only 
differ in language and hair. The Eastern 
Ethiopians have straight hair, while tfioee of 
Lybia are more woolly than all other men." 

Writing of isles in the neighbourhood of 
Java, MaundeviUe says,* '* In another yle, ther 
ben litylle folk, as dwerghes; and thei ben to 
so meche as the Pygmeyes, and thei han no 
mouthe, but in stede of hire mouthe, thei han 
a lytylle round hole ; and whan thei sdiulle eten 
or drynken, thei taken thorghe a pipe or a penne 
or suche a thing, and sowken it in, for thei han 
no tongue, and therefore thei speke not, but thei 
maken a maner of hissynge, as a Neddre dothe, 

? Ed. HftlliweU, p. 205. 
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and ihei maken tignes on to another, aa monkea 
don, be the whiche eveiy of hem undiistondethe 
the other." 

Btrip thia atatement of the oharacteriatic 
Manndeyillian toachea with regard to the mouth 
and tonguoi and it may refer to some of the in- 
aiikr racea which exirt or exiated in the diatiict 
of which he la treating. 

A much foliar aooount* by the aame author 
lelatea to Figmiea in the neighbourhood oi a 
irrar, atated by a commentatorf to be the Tang- 
tae-Kian^ '*a grei ryveroi that men clepen 
Dalay, and thai ia the gretteat ryvere of fressche 
water that ia in the world. For there, aa it ia 
moat narow, it 19 more than 4 myle of brede. 
And thanne entren men aaen in to the kmd of 
the great Chane. That ryrere gothe thorge ttie 
loud of Pigmaus, where that the folk ben of 
litylle atature, that ben but 3 apan long, and 
Om ben right faire and gentyUe, aftre here 
qvantyteea, bothe the men and the women. 
And thei maryen hem, whan thai ben half zere 
9i age and gotten children. And thei \jyea 
not^ but 6 zeer or 7 at the moate. And he 
that lyveth, 8 zeer, men holden him there 
* Jfiiimtoffft, p. :ni. t Q^mH, Mev,, 17a, p. 431. 
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righte passynge old. Theide men ben the beste 
worcheies of gold, sylver, cotoun, sylk, and of 
alle such thinges, of ony other, that be in the 
world. And thei han often tymes werre with 
the briddes of the contree, that thei taken and 
eten. This litylle folk nonther labouien in 
londes ne in vynes. But thei han grete men 
amonges hem, of oure stature, that tylen the 
lond, and labouren amonges the vynes for hem. 
And of the men of oure stature, han thei als 
grete skome and wondre, as we wolde have 
among us of Geauntes, af ihei weren amonges 
us. There is a gode cytee, amonges othere, 
where there is duellynge gret plentee of the 
lytylle folk, and is a gret cytee and a fair, and 
the men ben grete that duellen amonges hem ; 
but whan thei getten ony children, thei ben als 
litylle as the Pygmeyes, and therefore thei ben 
alle, for the moete part, alle Pygmeyes, for the 
nature of the land is suche. The great Cane let 
kepe this cytee f ulle wel, for it is his. And alle 
be it, that the Pygmeyes ben litylle, zit thei ben 
fulle resonable, aftre here age and oonnen 
bothen wytt and gode and malice now." This 
passage, as will be noted, incorporates the 
Homeric tale of the battles between the Pigmies 
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and the Cranee, and is adorned with a repre- 
sentation of such an encounter. Whether 
Maundeville's dwarfs were the same as the Siao- 
Jin of ttie Shan-hai-King is a question difficult 
to decide ; but, in any case, both these pigmy 
races of legend inhabited a part of what is now 
the Chinese Empire. The same Pigmies seem 
to be alluded to in the rubric of the Catalan map 
of the world in the National Library of Paris, the 
date of which is a.d. 1375. ''Hero (N.W. of 
Catayo-Cathay) grow little men who are but five 
palms in height, and though tfiey be little, and 
not fit for weighty matters, yet they be brave 
and clever at weaving and keeping cattle." If 
such an explanation may be hazarded, we may 
perhaps go further and suppose that Paulus 
Jovius may have been alluding to the Koro-puk- 
guru, when, as Pomponius Mela teUs us, he 
taught that thero wero Pigmies beyond Japan. 
In both these cases, however, it is well to re- 
member that thero is a river in Macedon as well 
as in Monmouth, and that it is hazardous to 
come to too definite a belief as to the exact 
location of the Pigmies of ancient writers. 

The continent of Africa yielded its sharo of 
Pigmies to the same writers. The most cele- 
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biated of all are thocie alluded to by Aristotle 
in his classical passage. ''They (the Cianes) 
oome oat of Scythia to the Lakes above Egypt 
whence the Nile flows. This is the place where- 
abouts the Pigmies dwelL For this is no fable 
but a truth. Both they and the horsei^ as 'tis 
■aid, are of a small kind. They are Troglodytes 
and live in caves." 

Leaving aside the crane part of the tale, which 
it has been suggested may really have referred 
to ostriches, Aristotle's Pigmy race may, from 
their situa^n, be fairiy identified with the 
Akkas described by Stanley and others. That 
this race is an exceedingly ancient one is prored 
by the fact that Marriette Bey has discovered 
on a tomb of the ancient Emjure of Egypt a 
figure of a dwarf with the name Akka inscribed 
by it. This race is also supposed to hiCve been 
fliat which, alluded to by HcMner, has beccmie 
confused with other dwarf tnhea in different 
parts of the world. 

" So when Inclement winters vex the plain 
ViTiHi piereing f voite or thidk-deeeencUiig rain, 
To wanner aeM the cranes embodied fly, 
With noise and order, through the midway sky ; 
To Pigmy nations wounds and death they bring, 
A&d al) tiw war descends upon the wing." 
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Attention may here be drawn to Tyson's 
quotation (p. 78) from Voesias as to the trade 
driven by the Pigmies in elephants' tusks, since, 
as we have seen, this corresponds with what we 
now know as to the habits of the Akkas. 

The account which Herodotus gives of the 
expedition of the Nasamonians is well known. 
Five men, chosen by lot from amongst their 
fellows, crossed the desert of Lybia, and, having 
marched several days in deep sand, perceived 
trees growing in tiie midst of the plain. They 
approached and commenced to eat the fruit 
which they bore. Scarcely had they b^gun to 
taste it^ when they were surprised by a great 
number of men of a stature much inferior to 
the middle height, who seized them and carried 
them ofL They were eventually taken to a 
city, the inhabitants of which were black. 
Near this city ran a considerable river whose 
course was from west to east^ and in which 
crocodiles were found. In his account of the 
Akkas, Mr. Stanley believed that he had dis- 
covered the representatives of the Pigmies men* 
tioned in this history. Speaking of one of 
these, he says,* *' Twenty-six centuries ago his 

* Op, iuprm eii-t U. 4a 

U 
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ancestors captured the five young Nasamonian 
explorers, and made merry with them at their 
villages on the banks of the Niger. ** It may 
be correct to say that^ at the period alluded 
to, the dwarf races of Africa were in more 
continuous occupancy of the land than is now 
the case, but such an identification as that 
just mentioned gives a false idea of the position 
of the Pigmies of Herodotus. De Quatrefages, 
after a most careful examination of the question 
in all its aspects, finds himself obliged to con- 
clude, either that the Pigmy race seen by ttie 
Nasamonians still exists on tfie north of the 
Niger, which has been identified with the river 
alluded to by Herodotus, but has not^ up to 
the present^ been discovered; or that it has 
disappeared from those regions. 

Pomponius Mela has also his account of 
African Pigmies. Beyond the Arabian Oulf, 
and at the bottom of an indentation of the Bed 
Sea, he places the Panchsans, also called Ophio- 
phagi, on account of the fact that they fed 
upon serpents. More within the Arabian bay 
ttian the Panchseans are the Pigmies, a minute 
race, which became exterminated in the wars 
which it was compelled to wage with ttie 
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Cranes for the preservatioii of its fruits. The 
region indicated somewhat corresponds with 
that which is assigned to the Dokos by 
their describer. In this district^ too, other 
dwarf races hav« been reported. The French 
writer whom I have so often cited says, " The 
tradition of Eastern African Pigmies has never 
been lost by the Arabs. At every period the 
geographers of this nation have placed their 
River of Pigmies much more to the south. 
It is in this region, a little to the north 
of the Equator, and towards the 32" of east 
longitude, that the Rev. Fr. L^n des Avan- 
chers has found the Wa-Berrikimos or Gin- 
call^ whose stature is about four feet four 
inches. The information gathered by M. D'Ab- 
badie places towards the 6* of north latitude 
the Mallas or Maz6-Mall^as, with a stature of 
five feet Everything indicates that there 
exist, at the south of the Galla country, 
different negro tribes of small stature. It 
seems difficult to me not to associate them 
with the Pigmies of Pomponius Mela. Only 
they have retreated farther south. Probably 
this change had already token place at the 
time when the Roman geographer wrote; it 
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is, therefore, comprehensible that he may have 
regarded them as having disappeared." 

Tyson (p. 39) quotes the following passage 
from Photius: — "That Nonnosus sailing from 
Pharsa, when he came to the farthermost of 
the islands, a thing very strange to be heard 
of happened to him; for he lighted on some 
(animals) in shape and appearance like men, 
but little of stature, and of a black colour, 
and thick covered with hair all over their 
bodies. The women, who were of the same 
stature, followed the men. They were all 
naked, only the elder of them, both men and 
women, covered their privy parts with a small 
skin. They seemed not at all fierce or wild ; 
they had a human voice, but their dialect was 
altogether unknown to everybody that lived 
about them, much more to those that were 
with Nonnosus. They lived upon sea-oysters 
and fish that were cast out of the sea upon 
the island. They had no courage for seeing 
our men; they were frighted, as we are at 
the sight of the greatest wild beast" It is 
not easy to identify this race with any existing 
tribe of Pignues, but the hairiness of their 
bodies, and above all their method of clothing 
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themselves, leave no doubt that in this account 
we have a genuine story of some group of small- 
statured blacks. 

From the foregoing account it will be seen 
that it is possible with more or less accuracy 
and certainty to identify most of those races 
which, described by the older writers, had been 
rejected by their successors. Time has brought 
their revenge to Aristotle and Pliny by showing 
that they were right, where Tyson, and even 
Buffon, were wrong. 

IIL 

The little people of story and legend have 
a much wider area of distribution than those 
of real life, and it is the object of this sec- 
tion to give some idea of their localities and 
dwellings. Imperfect as such an account must 
necessarily be, it will yet suffice I trust in some 
measure to show that, like the England of 
Arthurian times, all the world is ''fulfilled of 
fa«ry." 

In dealing with this part of the subject, it 
would be possible, following the example of 
Keightley, to treat the little folk of each coimtry 
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separately. But a better idea of their nature, 
and certainly one which for my purpose will 
be more satisfactory, can, I think, be obtained 
by classifying them according to the nature of 
their habitations, and mentioning incidentally 
such other points concerning them as it may 
seem advisable to bring out. 

I. In the first place, then, fairies are found 
dwelling in mounds of different kinds, or in 
the interior of hills. This form of habitation 
is so frequently met with in Scotch and Irish 
accounts of the fairies, that it will not be 
necessary for me to burden these pages with 
instances, especially since I shall have to allude 
to them in a further section in greater detaiL 
Suffice it to say, that many instances of such 
an association in the former country will be 
found in the pages of Mr. MacRitchie's works, 
whilst as to the latter, I shall content myself 
by quoting Sir William Wilde's statement, that 
every green "rath" in that country is con- 
secrated to the "good people." In England 
there are numerous instances of a similar kind. 
Gervase of Tilbury in the thirteenth century 
mentions such a spot in Gloucestershire : " There 
is in the county of Gloucester a forest abounding 
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in boon, stags, and every species of game that 
England produces. In a grovy lawn of this 
forest there is a little mounts rising in a point 
to the height of a man." With this mount 
he associates the familiar story of the offering 
of refreshment to travellers by its unseen in- 
habitants. In Warwickshire, the mound upon 
which Kenilworth Castle is built was formerly 
a fairy habitation.* Ritson f mentions that the 
" fairies frequented many parts of the Bishopric 
of Durham.** There is a hillock or tumulus 
near Bishopton, and a large hill near Billing- 
ham, both of which used in former time to be 
'* haunted by fairiea" Even Ferry-hill, a well- 
known stage between Darlington and Durham^ 
is evidently a corruption of "Fairy-hilL" In 
Yorkshire a similar story attaches to the 
sepulchral barrow of Willey How,| and in 
Sussex to a green mound called the Mount 
in the parish of Pulborough.§ The fairies 
formerly frequented Bussers Hill in St Mary's 
Isle, one of the SciUy groups || The Bryn-yr^ 

* TeHimony of Tradition^ p. 142. 

t Op. eii., p. 56. 

I FUk Lore, ii, 115. 

f Polk Lore lUeord, i. 16 and 28. 

y Jtitam, p. 62. 
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Ellyllon,* or Faiiy-hill, neav Mold, may be 
cited as a similar instance in Wales, which 
must again be referred ta 

The pages of Keightley's work contain in- 
stances of hill-inhabiting fairies in Scandinavia, 
Denmark, the Isle of Biigen, Iceland, Germany, 
and Switzerland. It is not only in Europe, 
however, that this form of habitation is to be 
met with; we find it also in America. The 
Sioux have a curious superstition respecting a 
mound near the mouth of the Whitestone Biver, 
which they call the Mountain of Little People 
or Little Spirits; they believe that it is the 
abode of little devils in the human form, of 
about eighteen inches high and with remarkably 
large heads ; they are armed with sharp arrows, 
in the use of which they are very skilfuL These 
little spirits are always on the watch to kill 
those who should have the hardihood to ap- 
proach their residence. The tradition is that 
many have suffered trom their malice, and that, 
among others, three Maha Indians fell a sacri- 
fice to them a few years since. This has in- 
spired all the neighbouring nations, Sioux, 
Mahas, and Ottoes, with such terror, that no 
* Dftwkini, Barly Man in Britain, p. 433. 
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oonsideiation could tempt them to visit the 
hilL* 

The mounds or hilk inhabited by the fairies 
aie, howeyer, of yeiy diverse kinds, as we dis- 
cover when we attempt to analyse their actual 
natoiei In some cases they are undoubtedly 
natural elevations. Speaking of the exploration 
oi the Isle of Unst; Hunt t says that the term 
"Fairy Knowe" is applied alike to artificial 
and to natural mounds. " We visited," he 
states, "two * Fairy Knowes' in the side of 
the hill near the turning of the road frcmi 
Beay Wick to Saf ester, and found that these 
wonderful relics were merely natural formations. 
The workmen were soon convinced of this, and 
our digging had the effect of proving to them 
that the fairies had nothing to do with at least 
two of these hillocks." The same may surely 
be said of that favourite and important fairy 
haunt Tomnahurich, near Inverness, though Mr. 
MaeSitchie seems to think that an investigation, 



* Lewii and Clarke, Tratfeii to the Source ^ the 
MiMuwri Bwer. Qnotod in FlitU CkipM, p. 346. The 
Ule is alio given in Folk Lore, Oriental and American 
(GibUngi k Co.), p. 45. 

t Anikrofi, Jfemi., ii. 294. 

ft 
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were Buch possible, of its interior^ might lead 
to a different explanation. 

In other cases, and these are of great im- 
portance in coming to a conclusion as to the 
origin of fairy tales, the mounds inhabited by 
the little people are of a sepulchral nature. 
This is the case in the instance of Willey How, 
which, when explored by Canon Greenwell, was 
found, in spite of its size and the enormous 
care evidently bestowed upon its construction, 
to be merely a cenotaph. A grave there was, 
sunk more than twelve feet deep in the chalk 
rock; but no corporeal tenant had ever occu- 
pied it 

This fact is still more clearly shown in the 
remarkable case mentioned by Professor Boyd 
Dawkins. A barrow called Bryn-yr-£llyllon 
(Fairy-hill), near Mold, was said to be haunted 
by a ghost clad in golden armour which had 
been seen to enter it The barrow was opened 
in the year 1832, and was found to contain 
the skeleton of a man wearing a golden corselet 
of £truscan workmanship. 

The same may be said respecting that famous 
fairy-hill in Ireland, the Brugh of the Boyne, 
though Mr. MacBitchie seems to regard it as 
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having been a dwelling-place. Mr. Coffey in 
a most careful study appears to me to have 
finally settled the question.* He speaks of the 
remains as those of probably the most remark- 
able of the pre-Christian cemeteries of Ireland. 
Of the stone basins, whose nature Mr. MacRitchie 
regards as doubtful, he says, "There can be 
hardly any doubt but that they served the 
purpose of some rude form of sarcophagus, or of 
a receptacle for um&" Mr. Coffey quotes the 
account from the Leadhar na huidri respecting 
oometeriesi in which Brugh is mentioned as 
amongst the chief of those existing before the 
faith (ie. before the introduction of Christianity). 
<<The nobles of the Tuatha de Danann were 
used to bury at Brugh (i.e. the Dagda with 
his three sons ; also Lugaidh, and Oe, and 011am, 
and Ogma, and Etan the Poetess, and Corpre, 
the son of Etan), and Cremthain followed them, 
because his wife Nar was of the Tuatha Dea, 
and it was she solicited him that he should 
adopt Brugh as a burial-place for himself and 
his descendants, and this was the cause that 
they did not bury at Cruachan." Mr. Coffey 

* TumuU at New Orange, Tram, Bo}f, Iritk Academy^ 

XXX. I. 
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also quotes O'Hartagain's poem, which seems to 
bear in Mr. MacBitchie's favour : — 

<* Behold the udhd before your eyee : 
It 18 manifest to yon that it is a king's mansion, 
Which was built by the firm Dagda ; 
It was a wonder, a court, a wonderful hUL" 



But certain of the expressions in this are evi- 
dently to be taken figuratively, sinoe Mr. Coffey 
states, in connection with this and other quota- 
tions, that their importance consists in that they 
establish the existence at a very early date of 
a tradition associating Bragh na Boinne, the 
burial-f>lace of the kings of Tara, with the 
tumuli on the Boyne. The association of parti- 
cular monuments with the Dagda and other divi* 
nities and heroes of Irish mythology implies 
that the actual persons for whom they were 
erected had been forgotten, the pagan tradi- 
ticms being probably broken by the introduc- 
tion of Clmstiamty. The mythologictd ancestors 
of the heroes and kings interred at Brugh, 
who probably were even contemporarily associ- 
ated with the cemetery» no doubt subsequently 
overshadowed in tradition the actual persons 
interred there. 
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Finally, it seems that the fairy hills may 
have been actual dwelling-places, fortified or 
not^ of prehistoric peoples. Such were no 
doubt some of the Picts' houses so fully dealt 
with by Mr. MacRitchie, though Petrie * seems 
to have considered that many of these were 
sepulchral in their nature. Such were also the 
Baths of Ireland and fortified hills, like the 
White Cater Thun of Forfarshire. 

The interior of the mound-dwellings, as de- 
scribed in the stories, is a point to which allusion 
should be made. Sometimes the mound contains 
a splendid palace, adorned with gold and silver 
and precious stones, like the palace of the King 
of Elfland in the tale of ''Childe Rowland." 
In tlie Scandinavian mound-stories we find a 
curious incident, for they are described as being 
capable of being raised upon red pillars, and as 
being so raised when the occupants gave a feast 
to their neighbours. " There are three hills on 
the lands of Bubbelgaard in Funen, which are 
to this day called the Dance-hills, from the 
following occurrence. A lad named Hans was 
at service in Bubbelgaard, and as he was coming 
one evening past the hills, he saw one of them 

* Anihrop, JfaM., iL 216. 
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raised on red pillars, and great dancing and much 
merriment undemeatk" * This feature is met 
with in several of the stories collected by Keight- 
ley, and is made use of in Cruikshank's picture, 
which forms the frontispiece to that volume. 
Lastly, in a number of cases there is not merely 
a habitation, but a vast country underneath the 
mound. An instance of this occurs in the tale 
of John Dietrich from the Isle of Bugen. Under 
the Nine-hills he found "that there were in 
that place the most beautiful walks, in which he 
might ramble along for miles in all directions, 
without ever finding an end of them, so immensely 
large was the hill that the little people lived in, 
and yet outwardly it seemed but a little hill, 
with a few bushes and trees growing on if t 

2, The haunts of the fairies may be in caves, 
and examples of this form of dwelling-place are 
to be met with in different parts of the world. 
The Scandinavian hill people live in caves or 
small hills, and the Elves or dwarfs of La 
Bomagna " dwell in lonely places, fax away in 
the mountains, deep in them, in caves or among 



* Quoted by Keightley (p. 9), from Thiele, I 11& 
t KeigbUey, 17& 
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old rains and rocksi'' as Mr. Leland,* who gives 
a tale respecting these little people, tells us. A 
Lithuanian tale t tells '' how the hero, Martin, 
went into a forest to hunt, accompanied by a 
smith and a tailor. Finding an empty hut, they 
took possession of it ; the tailor remained in it 
to cook the dinner, and the others went forth 
to the chase. When the dinner was almost 
ready, there came to the hut a very little old 
man with a very long beard, who piteously 
bulged for food. After receiving it, he sprang 
on the tailor's neck and beat him almost to deatL 
When the hunters returned, they found their 
comrade groaning on his couch, complaining of 
illness, but saying nothing about the bearded 
dwarf. Next day the smith suffered in a similar 
way ; but when it came to Martin's turn, he 
proved too many and too strong for the dwarf, 
whom he overcame, and whom he fastened by 
the beard to the stump of a tree. But the 
dwarf tore himself loose before the hunters came 
back from the forest and escaped into a cavern. 

^ Siru9co Roman Remaint, p. 223. 

t Folk Ltnt JUeard, I 85. Mr. HArtlAnd pointi oat 
to me th«t this tale, being a Marchen, does not afford 
quite each good evidence of belief aa aotnally or recently 
existing aa a nga. 
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Tracing him by the drops of Uood which had 
fallen from him, the three companions came to 
the mouth of the cayem, and. Martin was 
lowered into it by the two others. Within it he 
found three princesses, who had been stolen by 
three dragons. These dragons he slew, and the 
princesses and their property he took to the spot 
above which his comrades kept watch, who hoisted 
them out of the cavern, but left Martin in it to 
die. As he wandered about disconsolately, he 
found the bearded dwari^ whom he slew. And 
soon afterwards he was conveyed out of the 
cavern by a flying serpent^ and was able to 
punish his treacherous friends, and to recover 
the princesses, all three of whom he simultsr 
neously married." 

Amongst the Mag3rar8,* also, in some localities 
caves are pointed out as the haunts of fiiiries, 
such as the caves in the side of the rock named 
Budvir, the cave Borza-vAra, near the castle of 
Dame Bapson; another haunt of the fairies is 
the cave near AlmAs, and the cold wind known 
as the " Nemere " is said to blow when the fairy 
in Almib cave feels cold. On one occasion the 

* Jonei and Kropf, FoUc Talei of the Magyan, pp. 
xxzvi. H teq. 
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plague was raging in this neighbourhood; the 
pe<^e aseHbed it to ttie cold blast emanating 
itom the caye ; so they hung shirts before the 
mbttth of the caye and the plague ceased. 

In a widely distant part of the world, the 
Bttttaks»Kaio»* of the high gfound north of 
Lake Toba in Sumatra, believe in three classes 
of mysteiious beings^ one of which closely cor- 
responds with the fairies of Europe. The first 
group tfre called Hantous ; they are giants and 
dead Begc^ (i.<9. definitely dead souls), who 
inhabit Mount Sampouran together with the 
seetmd group. These are called Omangs ; they 
are dwarfs who many and reproduce their species, 
Uts generally in mountains, and have their feet 
placed transversely. They must be propitiated, 
and thosie making the ascent of Mount S^bayak 
sacrifice a irtiite hen to them, or otherwise the 
Omangs would throw stones at them. They 
carry off men and wofiien, and often keep them 
iw ^ears. They love to dwell amongst stones^ 
and the Boumah Omang, which is one of their 
fayourite habitaticms, is a cayem. The third 
groups or Orangs Boumans, resemble ordinary 
beings, but haye the power of making themselyes 

* L'AfUhnipdogii, W. Sy 
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inviaible. They come down from the mountains 
to buy supplies, but have not been seen for some 
time. Westenbergy from whom this information 
is quoted, regards the last class as being pro- 
scribed Battaks, who have fled for refuge to the 
mountains. Passing to another continent^ the 
Iroquois * have several stories about Pigmies, one 
of whom, by name Gro-ga-ah, lives in a little cave. 
3. The little people may occupy a castle or 
house, or the hill upon which such a building is 
erected, or a cave under it Without dwelling 
upon the Brownies and other similar distinctly 
household spirits, there are certain classes which 
must be mentioned in this connection. The 
Magyar fairies live in castles on lofty mountain 
peaks. They build them themselves, or inherit 
them from giants. Kozma enumerates the names 
of about twenty-three castles which belonged 
to fairies, and which still exist Although they 
have disappeared from earth, they continue to 
live, even in our days, in caves under their 
castles, in which caves their treasures lie hidden. 
The iron gates of Zeta Castle, which have subsided 
into the ground and disappeared from the surface* 

* Smith, Mytha of the Iroqu*n$, American Bureau ef 
Ethnofo^t ii. 65. 
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open once in every seven years. On one occasion 
a man went in there, and met two beaatiful fairies 
whom he addressed thus, ** How long will you 
still linger here, my little sisters t ** and they re- 
plied, ** As long as the cows wiU give warm milk." 
Like the interior of some of the mound«dwell- 
ings already mentioned, these fairy caves are 
splendid habitations. ** Their subterranean habi- 
tations are not less splendid and glittering than 
were their castles of yore on the mountain peaks. 
The one at Firfcoe is a palace resting on solid 
gold columns. The palace at Tartod and the 
gorgeous one of Dame Rapson are lighted by 
three diamond balls, as big as human heads, 
which hang from golden chains. The treasure 
which is heaped up in the latter place consists 
of immense gold bars, golden lions with car- 
buncle eyes, a golden hen with her brood, and 
golden casks^ filled with gold coin. The trea- 
sures of Fairy Helen are kept in a cellar under 
Kovtena Castle, the gates of the cellar being 
guarded by a magic cock. This bird only goes 
to sleep once in seven years, and anybody who 
could guess the right moment would be able to 
scrape no end of diamond crystals from the walls 
and bring them out with him. The fairies who 
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guard the ^traararai ot tits FogtrnpHm (Pi^^ 
Cutle) in Maioav^k event nowadays come on 
moonlight ni^te U> hathe in the lake helow."* 
In dittany, ^a number of little men, not moro 
than a foot high, dwell under the castle of Mor* 
laix. They live, in, holes in the gorand^ whither 
they may often be aeen going, and beating cia 
baains. Ihc^ posteas great tieasnies, whielv 
they aometimes Mug oat ; and if any one peas 
by at the time, allow him to take one handful, 
but no moie. Should any one attempt to fill his 
pocketa, the money vaniahea^ and he ia instantly 
assailed by a shower of boxes on the ear from 
invisible hands." f In the. Netherlands, the 
''Gypnissen," "queer Utile women," lived in a 
castle which had been reared in a sin^e ni^U^ 
The Ainu have tales of the Poiyaumbe, a name 
which means literally "little beings residing on 
the soU" (Mr. Batchelor says that "little" is pro* 
bably meant to express endearment or admiration, 
but one may be allowed to doubt this)^ The 
Ainu, who is the hero of the story, V oomes to a 
tall mountain with a beautiful house built on its 

* Folk Tales of the Magyars, p. xzxviit. 
t Grimm, apud Keigbtley, 44 f. 
X Tntiuumy of Tradition, p. 86. 
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summit Deacepdingi f er his pathhad alwaya 
been ihtoughL the lur, by the side of the.house^ 
and looking through the chinks of the door, he 
saw a little maQ.aiid a little woman sitting beside 
the fireplace.'' * 

4. The little people or fairies occupy. rude 
stone monumants or are connected with their 
bculding. In Brittany they are associated .with 
several of the megalithic reniains.t ^AtCamac, 
near Quiberon,".says M. De Camfaryy '* in the de- 
partment of Morbihan, on the sea-ehorei is the 
Temple of Camac» called in Breton ' TlGroriquet ' 
(House of .the Gories), one of the most remark- 
able Celtic 4nonuments extanU It is composed of 
more than four, thousand large stonesi standing 
erect in an arid plain, where neither tree nor 
shrub is to be seen, and not ovena pebble is to be 
found in the soil on which they stand. If the 
inhabitanta are asked concerning this wonderful 
monument^ they say it is an old camp of Cesar's, 
an army turned into stone, or ttiat it is the work 
of the Crions or (Dorics. These they describe as 
little men between two and three feet high, who 
carried these enormous masses on their hands ; 

* Folk Lore Jdumal, vL 195. 
i KeighUejf, 44a 
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tor, thofi^ litde, thej aie stmigep than giants. 
Ererj ni^t they danoe around the atones, and 
woe betide the tiaTeller who i^yproaches within 
their reach ! he is forced to join in the danee, 
whoe he is whirled about till, breathkas and 
exhansted, he &lls down, amidst the peak of 
langhter of the Criona. All yaniah with the 
break of day. In the ruins of Tresmakmen 
dwell the Ckmrils. They are of a malignant 
disposition, but great lovers of dancing. At 
ni^t they sport around the Dmidical monu- 
ments. The unfortunate shepherd that ap- 
proaches them must danoe their rounds with 
them till cockcrow; and the instances aro not 
few of persons thus ensnared who have been 
found next morning dead with exhaustion and 
fatigue. Woe also to the ill-fated maiden who 
draws near the Couril dance ! nine months after, 
the family counts one member more. Tet so 
great is the cunning and power of these dwar&y 
that the young stranger bears no resemblance to 
them, but they impart to it the features of some 
lad of the village." 

In India m^galithic remains aro also associated 
with little people. *' Dwarfs hold a distinct 
place in Hindu mythology > they appear sculp- 
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toied on all temples. Siva is accompanied by 
a bodj-gnard of dwarb^ one of whom, the thiee- 
legged Bhiingi, dances nimbly. But coming 
neaier to Northern legend, the cromlechs and 
kistvaens which abound over Sonthem India 
are believed to have been built by a dwarf race, 
a culnt high, who could, nevertheless, move and 
handle the huge stones easily. The villagers 
call them Pandayar." * 

Mr. Meadows Taylor, speaking of cromlechs 
in India, says, *' Wherever I found them, the 
same tradition was attached to them, that they 
were Morie humu, or Mories* houses; these 
Mories having been dwarfis who inhabited the 
country before the present race of men." 
Again, speaking of the cromlechs of Koodil- 
ghee, he states, '* Tradition says ttiat former 
Governments caused dwellings of the descrip- 
tion alluded to to be erected for a species of 
human beings called ' Mohories,' whose dwarfish 
stature is said not to have exceeded a span 
when standings and a fist high when in a sitting 
posture, who were endowed with strength suffi- 
cient to roll off large stones with a touch 
of their thumb." There are, he also tells us, 

* FM Lort, Iy. 401. 
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similar traditioiiB attaching to other places, where 
the dwarfo are sometimes s^ken td as Gigaries.* 
Of stone" strdctorte bcdlt by lalries or little 
^ple' forthe ilse of OthMs, ma^'M mentioned 
th^ chtirches fmilt by dwai^ in Scotland and 
Brittany, and deteribed by Mr. MacBitchie, as 
also the two following iiutanoes, taken from 
"Widely disttet parts of the ^obe. In Brittany, 
the dolmen of Manner Hibck (Moiitaigne de la 
Fee), at Locmaiiaquet, is said to have been built 
by a fiiiry, in order that a iiiothelf might stand 
upon it and look out for her* son's Udp.t In 
Fiji the fdlowing tale is told about the Nanga 
or sacred stone enclosure :^— ^ This is the word of 
our fathers concerning the Nanga. Long ago 
their fathers were' ignorant of it; but one day 
two stranjpers were found sittiii^ in the Bara 
(public squar^y, and they said they hlkd come up 
from the sea to giv^ them the Nanga. They were 
little nien, and very dark-skiiined, And one of 
them had'^his &ce and bust iMdnted red, while 
UlB other was painted black. Whether these 
were gods or m^n our fathers^ did not tell us, 
but it was they who taught bur people the 

* Jour.EtknoL Soe., i86S-^, pi 157. 
t Flin$Chip§,p. 104. 
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Nanga. This was in the old times, when our 
lathers were living in another land — not in this 
place, for we are strangers here." * It is worthy 
of note ih&t the term "Nanga" applies not 
merely to the enclosure, but also to the secret 
society which held its meetings therein, t 

5. The little people make their dwellings 
either in the interior of a stone or amongst 
stones. I am not here alluding to the stones on 
the sides of mountains which are the doorways 
to fairy dwellings, but to a closer connection, 
which wiU be better understood from some of 
the following instances than from any lengthy 
explanation. The Duergas of the Scandinavian 
Eddas had their dwelling-places in stones, as we 
are told in the story of Thorston, who "came 
one day to an open part of the wood, where 
he saw a great rock, and out a little way 
from it a dwarf, who was horridly ugly." { In 
Ireland, in Innisbofin, co. Galway, Professor 
Haddon relates that the men who were quarry- 
ing a rock in the neighbourhood of the harbour 
refused to work at it any longer, as it was so 

* Fiaon, Jawm, AiUhrop, Intt., xiv. 1 4. 

t Jotke, Intemai. Areh, /, Elhnographie, viii. 254. 

t Keightley, 7a 
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fall of "good people" as to be hot* In Eng- 
land the Pixy-house of Devon is in a stone, 
and a large stone is also connected with the 
story of the Frensham caldron, though it is 
not clear that the fairies lived in the rock 
itself, t Oseberrow or Osebury {vtd^ Bose- 
bary) Rock, in Lulsey, Worcestershire, was, 
according to tradition, a favourite haunt of the 
fairies. :|: In another part of Worcestershire, on 
the side of the Cotswolds, there is, in a little 
spinney, a large flat stone, much worn on its 
under surface, which is called the White Lady's 
Table. This personage is supposed to takd her 
meals with the fairies at this rock, but what the 
exact relation of the little people to it as a dwell- 
ing-place may be, I have not been able to learn. 
There is an Iroquois tale of dwarfs, in which 
the summons to the Pigmies was given by knock- 
ing upon a large stone. § The little people of 
Melanesia seem also to be associated in some 
measure with stones. Speaking of these beings, 

* Folklore, iv. 49. 

t Ritson, 106, quoting Aubrey'i Natural Hittory of 
Surrey, iii. 366. 
t Allies, AntiquUiei and Folk-Lore of WoreeUenhire, 

p. 443. 

§ Smith, Mytht of Iroquoit, ul tupra. 
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Mr. Codrington says,* "There are certain Vuis 
having rather the nature of fairies. The ac- 
counts of them are vague, but it is argued 
that they had never left the islands before 
the introduction of Christianity, and indeed 
have been seen since. Not long ago there 
was a woman living at Mota who was the 
child of one, and a very few years ago a 
female Vui with a child was seen in Saddle 
Island. Some of these were called Nopitu, 
which come invisibly, or possess those with 
whom Uiey associate themselves. The pos- 
sessed are called Nopitu. Such persons would 
lift a cocoa-nut to drink, and native shell 
money would run out instead of the juice 
and rattle against their teeth; they would 
▼omit up money, or scratch and shake them- 
selves on a mat, when money would pour 
from their fingers. This was often seen, and 
believed to be the doing of a Nopitu. In 
another manner of manifestation, a Nopitu 
would make himself known as a party were 
sitting round an evening fire. A man would 
hear a voice in his thigh, 'Here am I, give 
me food.' He would roast a little red yam, 
* Jcurn, Amtkrop, JntL, z. 261. 
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and fold it in the corner of his mat He 
would soon find it gone, and the Nopita 
would begin a song. Its voice was so small 
and clear and sweet, that once heard it never 
could be forgotten; but it sang the ordinary 
Mota songs. Such spirits as these, if seen or 
found, would disappear beside a stone; they 
were smaller than the native people, darker, 
and with long straight hair. But they were 
mostly unseen, or seen only by those to whom 
they took a fancy. They were the friendly 
Trolls or Robin Groodfellows of the islands; 
a man would find a fine red yam put for him 
on the seat beside the door, or the money 
which he paid away returned within his purse. 
A woman working in her garden heard a voice 
from the fruit of a gourd asking for some food, 
and when she pulled up an arum or dug out 
a yam, another still remained; but when she 
listened to another spirit's panpipes, the first 
in his jealousy conveyed away garden and alL" 
Amongst the Australians also supernatural beings 
dwell amongst the rocks, and the Annannites 
and Arabians know of fairies living amongst 
the rocks and hills.* 

* Hartland, Science of Fairy Tales, p. 351. 
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6. The litUe people may have their habi- 
tation in forests or trees. Such were the Skov- 
trolde, orliVood-Trolls of Thorlacius,* who made 
their home on the earth in great thick woods, 
and the beings in South Germany who resemble 
the dwar&, and are called Wild, Wood, Timber 
and MossPeople.! ''These generally live together 
in society, but they sometimes appear singly. 
They are small in stature, yet somewhat large^ 
than the £lf, being the size of children of three 
years, grey and old-looking, hairy and clad in 
moss. Their lives are attached, like those of the 
Hamadiyads, to the trees, and if any one causes 
by friction the inner bark to loosen, a Wood>- 
woman dies." In Scandinavia there is also a 
similarity between certain of the Elves and 
Hamadryads. The £lves ''not only frequent 
trees, but they make an interchange of form 
with them. In the churchyard of Store Hed- 
dinge, in Zeeland, there are the remains of an 
oak-wood. These, say the common people, are 
the £lle King's soldiers ; by day they are trees, 
by night valiant soldiers. In the wood of 
Rugaard, in the same island, is a tree which by 

* Quoted by Keightley, p. 62. 
t Grium »p. KeighUey, p. 230. 
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night becomes a whole Elle-people, and goes 
about all alive. It has no leaves upon it^ yet it 
would be very unsafe to go to break or fell it, 
for the underground people frequently hold their 
meetings under its branches. There is^ in another 
place, an elder-tree growing in a farmyard, which 
frequently takes a walk in the twilight about 
the yard, and peeps in through the window at 
the children when they are alone. The linden 
or lime-tree is the favourite haunt of the Elves 
and cognate beings, and it is not safe to be 
near it after sunset" * In England, the fairies 
also in some cases frequent the woods, as is their 
custom in the Isle of Man, and in Wales, where 
there was formerly, in the park of Sir Robert 
Yaughan, a celebrated old oak-tree, named 
Crwben-yr-Ellyl, or the Elf's Hollow Tree. In 
Formosa t there is also a tale of little people 
inhabiting a wood. *'A young Botan became 
too ardent in his devotion to a young lady of 
the tribe, and was slain by her relatives, while, 
as a warning as to the necessity for love's fervour 
being kept within bounds, his seven brothers 
were banished by the chief. The exiles went 

* KeighUey, p. 92, quoting from Thiele. 
t Folk Lore Journal, v. 143. 
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forth into the depths of the forest, and in their 
wanderings after a new land they crossed a small 
clearing, in which a little girl, ahout a span in 
height, was seated peeling potatoes. 'Little 
sister,' they queried, 'how come you here! 
where is your home t ' ' I am not of homes nor 
parents,' she replied. Leaving her, they went 
still farther into the forest^ and had not gone 
far when they saw a little man cutting canes, 
and farther on to the right a curious-looking 
house, in front of which sat two diminutive 
women combing their hair. Things looked so 
queer that the travellers hesitated about approach- 
ing nearer, but, eager to find a way out of the 
forest, they determined in their extremity to 
question the strange people. The two women, 
when interrogated, turned sharply round, show- 
ing eyes of a flashing red ; then looking upward, 
their eyes became dull and white, and they im- 
mediately ran into the house, the doors and 
windows of which at once vanished, the whole 
taking the form and appearance of an isolated 
boulder." Amongst the Maories also we have 
" te tini ote hakuturi," or " the multitude of the 
wood-elves," the little people who put the chips 
all back into the tree Rata had felled and stood it 
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up again, because he had not paid tribute to 
Tane.* 

7. The association of little people with 
water as a home is a widespread notion. The 
Sea-Trows of the Shetlanders inhabit a r^on 
of their own at the bottom of the sea. They 
here respire a peculiar atmosphere, and live 
in habitations constructed of the choicest sub- 
marine productiona They are, however, not 
always small, but may be of diverse statures, 
like the Scandinavian Necks. In Glennany the 
Water-Dwarfs are also known. At Seewen- 
heiher, in the Black Forest, a little water-man 
(Seemdnnlein) used to come and join the people, 
work the whole day along with them, and in 
the evening go back into the lakes.t The size 
of the Breton Eorrigs or Kerrigan, if we may 
believe Yillemarqu^ in his account of this folk, 
does not exceed two feet^ but their proportions 
are most exact, and they have long flowing 
hair, which they comb out with great care. 
Their only dress is a long white veil, which 
they wind round their body. Seen at night 
or in the dusk of the evening, their beauty is 

* Tregear, Joum. Anth, IfuL, xix. 121. 
t Grimm ap. Keightley, p. 261. 
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great; but in the daylight their eyes appear 
red, their hair is white, and their faces wrinkled ; 
hence they rarely let themselves be seen by 
day. They are fond of music, and have fine 
voices, but are not much given to dancing. 
Their favourite haunts are the springs, by 
which they sit and comb their hair.* The 
Maories also have their Water-Pigmies, the 
Ponaturi, who are, according to Mr. Tregear, 
elves, little tiny people, mostly dwellers in 
water, coming ashore to sleep.t **The spirits 
most commonly met with in African mytho- 
logy," says Mr. Macdonald, "are water or river 
spirits, inhabiting deep pools where there are 
strong eddies and under^mrrents. Whether 
they are all even seen now-a-days it is difiicult 
to determine, but they must at one time have 
either shown themselves willingly, or been 
dragged from their hiding-places by some 
powerful magician, for they are one and all 
described. They are dwarfs, and correspond 
to the Scottish conception of kelpies or fairies. 
They are wicked and malevolent beings, and 
are never credited with a good or generous 

* ViUenuurqii^, iHd,^ 431. 
t Tregear, Hi mprm. 
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action. Whatever they possess they keep, 
and greedily seize upon any one who comes 
within their reach. * One of them, the lucanti, 
corresponds to the Greek Python, and another, 
called Hiti, appears in the form of a small 
and very ugly man, and is exceedingly male- 
volent' (Brownlee). It is certain death to see 
an Incanti, and no one but the magicians sees 
them except in dreams, and in that case the 
magicians are consulted, and advise and direct 
what is to be done." * 

Dr. Nansen, speaking of the Ignerssuit (plural 
of Ignersuak, which means "great fire"), says 
that they are for the most part good spirits, 
inclined to help men. The entrance to their 
dwellings is on the sesrshore. According to 
the Eskimo legend, "The first earth which 
came into existence had neither seas nor 
mountains, but was quite smooth. When the 
One above was displeased with the people 
upon it. He destroyed the world. It burst 
open, and the people fell down into the rifts 
and became Ignerssuit and the water poured 
over everything."! The spirits here alluded 

* Joum, Anthrop. IntL, xx. 124. 
t Nansen, tU supra, p. 259. 
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to appear to be the same as those described 
by Mr. Boas as Uissuit in his monograph 
on the Central Eskimo. He describes them 
as "a strange people that live in the sea. 
They are dwarfs, and are frequently seen 
between Iglulik and Netchillik, where the 
Anganidjen live, an Innuit tribe whose women 
are in the habit of tracing rings around their 
eyes. There are men and women among the 
Uissuit, and they live in deep water, never 
coming to the surface. When the Innuit 
wish to see them, they go in their boats to 
a place where they cannot see the bottom^ 
and try to catch them with hooks which they 
slowly move up and down. As soon as they 
get a bite they draw in the line. The Uissuit 
are thus drawn up; but no sooner do they 
approach the surface than they dive down 
headlong again, only their legs having emerged 
from the water. The Innuit have never suc- 
ceeded in getting one out of the water." * 

8. Amongst habitations not coming under 
any of the above categories may be mentioned 
the moors and open places affected by the 
Cornish fairies, and lastly the curious residences 

* Ameriean Bureau of Etknolofffft vi, 6 1 2. 
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of the Kirkonwaki or Church-folk of the Finns. 
" It is an article of faith ¥rith the Finns that 
there dwell under the altar in every church 
little misshapen beings which they call Kirkon- 
waki, t^., Church-folk. When the ¥rives of 
these little people have a difficult labour, they 
are relieved if a Christian woman visits them 
and lays her hand upon them. Such service is 
always rewarded by a gift of gold and silver.** * 
These folk evidently correspond to the Kirk- 
grims of Scandinavian countries, and the tradi- 
tions respecting both are probably referable to 
the practice of foundation sacrifices. 

IV. 

The subject of Pigmy races and fairy tales 
cannot be considered to have been in any sense 
fully treated without some consideration of a 
theory which, put forward by various writers 
and in connection ¥rith the legends of diverse 
countries, has recently been formulated by 
Mr. MacRitchie in a number of most interest- 
ing and suggestive books and papers. An early 
statement of this theory is to be found in a 
paper by Mr. J. F. Campbell, in which he 
* Grimm apt Keightley, p. 488. 
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stated, " It is somewhat remarkable that tradi- 
tions still survive in the Highlands of Scotland 
which seem to be derived from the habits of 
Scotch tribes like the Lapps in our day. Stories 
are told in Sutherlandshire about a '¥ritch' 
who milked deer; a * ghost' once became 
acquainted with a forester, and at his suggestion 
packed all her plenishing on a herd of deer, 
when forced to flit by another and a bigger 
'ghost;' the green mounds in which 'fairies' 
are supposed to d^ell closely resemble the 
outside of Lapp huts. The fairies themselves are 
not represented as airy creatures in gauze wings 
and spangles, but they appear in tradition as 
small cunning people, eating and drinking, 
living dose at hand in their green mound, 
stealing children and cattle, milk and food, 
from their bigger neighbours. They are uncauAy, 
but so are the Lapps. My own opinion is that 
these Scotch traditions relate to the tribes who 
made kitchen-middens and lake-dwellings in Sopt- 
land, and that they were allied to Lapps." * Such 
ia essence is Mr. MacRitchie's theory, which 
has been so admirably summarised by Mr. Jacobs 
in the first of that series of fairy-tale books 
* Joum, EthnoL 8oe^ 1869-70, pi 335. 
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which has added a new joy to life, that I shall 
do myself the pleasure of quoting his state- 
ment in this place. He says : " Briefly put, Mr. 
MacRitchie's view is that the elves, trolls, and 
fairies represented in popular tradition are 
really the mound-dwellers, whose remains have 
been discovered in some abundance in the form 
of green hillocks, which have been artificially 
raised over a long and low passage leading to a 
central chamber open to the sky. Mr. MacRitchie 
shows that in several instances traditions about 
trolls or ' good people ' have attached themselves 
to mounds which long afterwards, on investi- 
gation, turned out to be evidently the former 
residence of men of smaller build than the 
mortals of to-day. He goes on further to 
identify these with the Picts — fairies are called 
' Pechs ' in Scotland — and other early races, but 
with these ethnologica equations we need not 
much concern ourselves. It is otherwise with 
the mound traditions and their relation, if not 
to fairy tales in general, to tales about fairies, 
trolls, elves, &c These are very few in number, 
and generally bear the character of anecdotes. 
The fairies, &c., steal a child; they help a 
wanderer to a drink and then disappear into 
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a green hill; they help cottagers with their 
work at nighty but disappear if their presence 
is noticed ; human mid wives are asked to help 
fairy mothers; fairy maidens marry ordmary 
men, or girls marry and live with fairy husbands. 
All such things may have happened and bear no 
such a priori marks of impossibility as speaking 
animals, flying through the air, and similar 
incidents of the folk-tale pure and simple. If, as 
archsBologists tell us, there was once a race of 
men in Northern Europe very short and hairy, 
that dwelt in underground chambers artificially 
concealed by green hillocks, it does not seem 
unlikely that odd survivors of the race should 
have lived on after they had been conquered 
and nearly exterminated by Aryan invaders, and 
should occasionally have performed something 
like the pranks told of fairies and trolls." * In 
the same place, and also in another article,t the 
writer just quoted has applied this theory to the 
explanation of the story of *' Childe Rowland.** 

Mr. MacRitchie has, in another paper,} col- 
lected a number of instances of the use of 

* EngliMk Fairy TaU$, p. 241. 

t Folk Lore, ii. 126. 

t Journ, Rojf, Soe, Antiq, Ireland, Ui. 367. 
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the woid SWi in connection with hillocks and 
tumuli, which are the resort of the fairies. 
Here also he discusses the possible connection 
of that word with that oi Tahud, the title of 
the vanished supernatural inhabitants of the 
land amongst the Finns and other ''Altaic" 
Turanian tribes of Russia, as in other places 
he has endeavoured to trace a connection be- 
tween the Finns and the Feinne. Into these 
etymological questions I have no intention to 
enter, since I am not qualified to do so, nor 
is it necessary, as they have been fully dealt 
with by Mr. Nutt, whose opinion on this point 
is worthy of all attention.* But it may be 
permitted to me to inquire how far Mr. 
MacBitchie^s views tally ¥rith the facts men- 
tioned in the foregoing section. I shall there- 
fore allude to a few points which appear to 
me to show that the origin of the belief in 
fairies cannot be settled in so simjde a manner 
as has been suggested, but is ^ question of 
much greater complexity-'-one in which, as 
Mr. Tylor says, more than one mythic element 
combines to make up the whole. 

(i.) In the first place, then, it seems clear, 
* Folk and Hero TaU$ from ArgfUihire, p. 42a 
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80 far as oiir present knowledge teaches us, 
that there never was a really Pigmy race in- 
habiting the northern parts of Scotland. 

The scanty evidence which we have on this 
point) so far as it goes, proves the truth of 
this assertion. Mr. Carter Blake found in 
the Muckle Heog of the Island of Unst^ one 
of the Shetlands, together with stone vessels, 
human interments of persons of consider- 
able stature and of great muscular strength. 
Speaking of the Keiss skeletons, Professor 
Huxley says that the males are, the one some- 
what above, and the other probably about the 
average stature; while the females are short, 
none exceeding five feet two inches or three 
inches in height* And Dr. Garson, treating 
of the osteology of the ancient inhabitants 
of the Orkneys, says that the female skeleton 
which he examined was about five feet two 
inches in height^ t.^., about the mean height 
of the existing races of England.t There is 
no evidence that Lapps and Eskimo ever visited 
these parte of the world; and if they did, as 
we have seen, their stature, though stunted, 

* lifting, Prthittorie Rtmaint of Ca{thne$$, p. lOi. 
t Joum, Anikrop, ImL, zUi. 60. 

m 
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cannot fairly be described as pigmy. Even 
if we grant that the stature of the early races 
did not average more than five feet two inches, 
which, by the way, was the height of the 
great Napoleon, it is more than doubtful 
whether it fell so far short of that of suc- 
ceeding races as to cause us to imagine that it 
gave rise to tales about a race of dwarfs. 

(2.) The mounds with which the tales of 
little people are associated have not^ in many 
cases, been habitations, but were natural or 
sepulchral in their nature. It may, of course, 
be argued that the story having once arisen 
in connection with one kind of mound, may, 
by a process easy to understand, have been 
transferred to other hillocks similar in appear- 
ance, though diverse in nature. It is difficult 
to see, however, how this could have occurred 
in Yorkshire and other parts of England, where 
it is not argued that the stunted inhabitants 
of the North ever penetrated. It is still more 
difficult to explain how similar legends can 
have originated in America in connection with 
mounds, since there never were Pigmy races 
in that continent. 

(3.) The rude and simple arrangements of the 
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interior of these mound dwellings might have, 
in the process of time, become altered into 
the gorgeous halls, decked with gold and silver 
and precious stones, as we find them in the 
stories ; they might even, though this is much 
more difficult to understand, have become pos- 
sessed of the capacity for being raised upon 
red pillars. But there is one pitch to which, 
I think, they could never have attained, and 
that is the importance which they assume when 
they become the external covering of a large 
and extensive tract of underground country. 
Here we are brought face to face with a totally 
different explanation, to which I shall recur 
in due course. 

(4.) The little people are not by any means 
associated entirely with mounds, as the fore- 
going section is largely intended to show. Their 
habitations may be in or amongst stones, in 
caves, under the water, in trees, or amongst the 
glades of a forest ; they may dwell on mountains, 
on moors, or even under the altars of churches. 
We may freely grant that some of these habi- 
tations fall into line with Mr. MacRitchie's 
theory, but they are not all susceptible of such 
an explanation. 
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(5.) The association of giants and dwarfs in 
certain places, even the confusion of the two 
races, seems somewhat difficult of explanation 
by this theory. In Ireland the distinction be- 
tween the two classes is sharper than in other 
places, since, as Sir William Wilde pointed 
out, whilst every green rath in that island 
is consecrated to the fairies or '*good people," 
the remains attributed to the giants are of a 
different character and probably of a later date. 
In some places, however, a mound similar to 
those often connected with fairies is associated 
with a giant, as is the case at Sessay parish, 
near Thirsk,* and at Fyfield in Wiltshire. The 
chambered tumulus at Luckington is spoken of 
as the Giant's Caves, and that at Nempnet in 
Somersetshire as the Fairy's Toot In Denmark, 
tumidi seem to be described indifferently as 
Zettestuer (Giants' Chambers) or Troldestuer 
(Fairies' Chambers).! In "Beowulf" a chambered 
tumulus is described, in the recesses of which 
were treasures watched over for three hundred 
years by a dragon. This barrow was of stone, 
and the work of giants. 

♦ Folk Lore, i. 13a 
t Flint Cfhipt, p. 412. 
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Seah on euta geweorv, Looked on the giant's work, 

ht 6a ttAu-bogan, how the stone arches, 

stapolinn-faeste, on pilLirs fast, 

doe eorO-reoed the eternal earth-hooie 

innau heaUle. held within. 

The mounds have sometimes been made by 
giants and afterwards inhabited by dwarfs, as in 
the case of the Nine-hills, already alluded to. 
In others, they are at the same time inhabited 
by giants, dwarfs, and others, as in the story of 
the Dwarfs Banquet,* and still more markedly 
in the Wunderberg. '' The celebrated Wunder- 
berg^ or Underberg, on the great moor near 
Sakbur^ is the chief haunt of the Wild-women. 
The Wunderberg is said to be quite hollow, and 
supplied with stately palaces, churches, mcmas- 
teries, gardens, and springs of gold and silver. 
Its inhabitants, beside the Wild-women, are 
little men, who have charge of the treasures it 
contains, and who at midnight repair to Salzburg 
to perform their devotions in the cathedral; 
giants, who used to come to the church of 
Grodich and exhort the people to lead a godly 
and pious life ; and the great Emperor Charles 
v., with golden crown and sceptre, attended by 
knights and lords. His grey beard has twice 
* Orimm ap. KeigfaUey, 13a 
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encompassed the table at which he sits, and 
when it has the third time grown round it, 
the end of the world and the appearance of the 
Antichrist will take place." * 

In the folk-tales of the Magyars we meet 
with a still more remarkable confusion between 
these two classes of beings. Some of the castles 
described in these stories are inhabited by giants, 
others by fairies. Again, the giants marry ; their 
wives are fairies, so are their daughters. They 
had no male issue, as their race was doomed to 
extermination. They fall in love, and are fond 
of courting. Near Bikkfalva, in H&romszek, 
the people still point out the " Lover's Bench " 
on a rock where the amorous giant of Csigavdr 
used to meet his sweetheart, the *' fairy of 

Veczeltetd."t 

(6.) Tales of little people are to be found in 

countries where there never were any Pigmy 

races. Not to deal with other, and perhaps 

more debatable districts, we find an excellent 

example of this in North America. Besides the 

instances mentioned in the foregoing section, 

the following may be mentioned. Mr. Leland, 

* Grimm ap. Keightley, 234. 

t Folk Talet of the Magyan, p. xxix. 
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speaking of the Un-a-games-euky or Indian spirits 
of the rocks and streams, says that these beings 
enter far more largely, deeply, and socially into 
the life and faith of the Indians than elves or 
fairies ever did into those of the Aryan race.* 
In his Algonquin Legends the same author also 
alludes to small people. 

Dr. Brinton tells me that the Micmacs have 
tales of similar Pigmies, whom they call Wigii- 
lidiimooch, who tie people ¥rith cords during 
their sleep, &c. Mr. h, h. Frost, of Susanville, 
Lassen County, California, tells us how, when 
he requested an Indian to gather and bring in 
all the arrow-points he could find, the Indian 
declared them to be "no good,'' that they had 
been made by the lizards. Whereupon Mr. 
Frost drew from him the follo¥ring lizard-story. 
** There was a time when the lizards were little 
men, and the arrow-points which are now found 
were shot by them at the grizzly bear. The 
bears could talk then, and would eat the little 
men whenever they could catdi them. The 
arrows of the little men were so small that they 
would not kill the bears when shot into them, 
and only served to enrage them." The Indian 

* Memoirt, i. 34. 
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could not tell how the little men became trans- 
formed into lizards.* Again, the Shoshones of 
California dread their infants being changed by 
Ninumbees or dwarfs, f 

Finally, every one has read about the Puk- 
wudjies, 'Hhe envious little people, the fairies, 
the pigmies,'' in the pages of Longfellow's '' Hia- 
watha." X It ought to be mentioned that Mr. 
Leland states that the red-capped, scanty-«hirted 
elf of the Algonquins was obtained from the 
Norsemen ; but if, as he says, the idea of little 
people has sunk so deeply into the Indian mind, 
it cannot in any large measure have been de- 
rived from this source. § 

(7.) The stunted races whom Mr. MacRitchie 
considers to have formed the subjects of the 
fairy legend have themselves tales of little 
people. This is true especially of the Eskimo, 
as will have been already noticed, a fact to 
which my attention was called by Mr. Hartland. 

For the reasons just enumerated, I am unable 
to accept Mr. MacKitchie's theory as a complete 

* Folk Lore Journal, viL 24. 
t Hartl&nd, ut supra, p. 351. 
t xviiL 
§ Ji'truteo Roman Remaim, p. 162. 
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explanation of ihe fairy question, but I am far 
from dedrouB of under-estimating the value and 
significance of his work. Mr. Tylor, as I have 
already mentioned, states, in a sentence which 
may yet serve as a motto for a work on the 
whole question of the origin of the fairy myth, 
that '' various different facts have given rise to 
stories of giants and dwarfs, more than one 
mythic element perhaps combining to form a 
single legend — a result perplexing in the ex- 
treme to the mythological interpreter."* And 
I think it may be granted that Mr. MacRitchie 
has gone far to show that one of these mythic 
elements, one strand in the twisted cord of 
fairy mythology, is the half-forgotten memory of 
skulking aborigines, or, as Mr. Nutt well puts it^ 
the '' distorted recollections of alien and inimical 
races." But it is not the only one. It is far 
from being my intention to endeavour to deal 
exhaustively with the difficult question of the 
origin of fairy tales. Knowledge and the space 
permissible in an introduction such as this 
would alike fail me in such a task. It may, 
however, be permissible to mention a few points 
which seem to impress themselves upon one in 

* Primitive Culture, i. 388. 

n 
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making a study of the stories with which I 
have been dealing. In the first place, one can 
scarcely fail to notice how much in common 
there is between the tales of the little people 
and the accounts of that underground world, 
which, with so many races, is the habitation of 
the souls of the departed. Dr. Callaway has 
already drawn attention to this point in con- 
nection with the ancestor-worship of the Ama- 
«ulu.* He says, "It may be worth while to 
note the curious coincidence of thought among 
the Amazulu regarding the Amatongo or Aba- 
pansi, and that of the Scotch and Irish regard- 
ing the fairies or 'good people.' For instance, 
the ' good people ' of the Irish have assigned to 
them in many respects the same motives and 
actions as the Amatongo. They call the living 
to join them, that is, by death ; they cause dis- 
ease which common doctors cannot understand 
nor cure; they have their feelings, interests, 
partialities, and antipathies, and contend with 
each other about the living. The common 
people call them their friends or people, which 
is equivalent to the term abakubo given to the 
Amatongo. They reveal themselves in the 
* Rdigiout Syttem of ifte Amaz^du, p. 226. 
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form of the dead, and it appears to be sup- 
posed that the dead become 'good people/ 
as the dead among the Amaziilu become 
Amatongo; and in funeral processions of the 
'good people' which some have professed to 
see, are recognised the forms of those who 
have just died, as Umkatshana saw his relatives 
amongst the Abapansi. The power of holding 
commimion with the 'good people' is conse- 
quent on an illness, just as the power to 
divine amongst the natives of this country. 
So also in the Highland tales, a boy who 
had been carried away by the fairies, on his 
return to his own home speaks of them as 
'our folks,' which is equivalent to dbakweiu^ 
applied to the Amatongo, and among the 
Highlands they are called the 'good people' 
and 'the folk.' They are also said to 'live 
underground/ and are therefore Abapansi or 
subterranean. They are also, like the Abapansi^ 
called ancestors. Thus the Red Book of Clan- 
ranald is said not to have been dug up, but 
to have been found on the moss; it seemed 
as if the ancestors sent it" There are other 
points which make in the same direction. The 
soul is supposed by various races to be a little 
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man, an idea which at once links the manes 
of the departed with Pigmy people. Thus Dr. 
Nansen tells us that amongst the Eskimo a 
man has many souls. The largest dwell in the 
larynx and in the left side, and are tiny men 
about the size of a sparrow. The other souls 
dwell in other parts of the body, and are the 
size of a finger -joint* And the Macusi 
Indians! believe that although the body will 
decay, 'Uhe man in our eyes'' will not die, 
but wander about ; an idea which is met with 
even in Europe, and which perhaps gives us 
a due to the conception of smallness in size 
of the shades of the dead. Again, the belief 
that the soul lives near the resting-place of 
its body is widespread, and at least comparable 
with, if not equivalent to, the idea that the 
little people of Scotland, Ireland, Brittany, and 
India live in the sepulchral mounds or cromlechs 
of those countries. Closely connected with this 
is the idea of the underground world, peopled 
by the souls of the departed lik^ the Abapansi, 
the widespread nature of which idea is shown 
by Dr. Tylor. "To take one example, in which 

* Nansen, ut tupra^ p. 227. 
t Tylor, %U tvpra, i. 431. 
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the more limited idea seems to have preceded 
the more extensive, the Finns,^ who feared 
the ghost of the departed as unkind, harmful 
beings, fancied them dwelling with their bodies 
in the grave, or else, with what Gastrin thinks 
a later philosophy, assigned them their dwelling 
in ihe subterranean Tuonela. Tuonela was like 
this upper earth ; the sun shone there, there 
was no lack of land and water, wood and field, 
tilth and meadow ; there were bears and wolves, 
snakes and pike, but all things were of a 
hurtful, dismal kind; the woods dark and 
swarming with wUd beasts, the water black, 
the cornfields bearing seed of snake's teeth; 
and there stem, pitiless old Tuoni, and his grim 
wife and son, with the hooked fingers with iron 
points, kept watch and ward over the dead 
lest they should escape." 

It is impossible not to see a connection be- 
tween such conceptions as these and the under- 
ground habitations of the little people entered 
by the green moimd which covered the bones of 
the dead. But the imderground world was not 
only associated with the shades of the departed ; 
it was in many parts of the world the place 
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whence races had their origin, and here also we 
meet in at least one instance known to me with 
the conception of a little folk. A very wide- 
spread legend in Europe, and especially in Scan- 
dinavia, according to Dr. Nansen, tells how the 
underground or invisible people came into exist- 
ence. *' The Lord one day paid a visit to Eve as 
she was busy washing her children. All those 
who were not yet washed she hurriedly hid in 
cellars and comers and iinder big vessels, and 
presented the others to the Visitor. The Lord 
asked if these were all, and she answered ' Yes ; ' 
whereupon He replied, 'Then those which are 
dulde (hidden) shall remain hulde (concealed, 
invisible). And from them the huldre-folk are 
sprung." * There is also the widespread story of 
an origin underground, as amongst the Wasabe, 
a sub-gens of the Omahas, who believe that 
their ancestors were made under the earth and 
subsequently came to the surface.f There is a 
similar story amongst the Ziinis of Western Kew 
Mexico. In journeying to their present place of 
habitation, they passed through four worlds, all 

* Nanaen, vt Bupra, p. 262. 

t Donet, Omaha Soeioloyy. Ameriean Bureau of 
Ethnoloffy, iii. 211. 
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in the interior of this, the passage way from 
darkness to light being through a large reed. 
From the inner world they were led by the two 
little war-gods, Ah-ai-ii-ta and Ma-a-se-we, twin 
brothers, sons of the Sun, who were sent by the 
Sun to bring this people to his presence.* From 
these stories it would appear that the under- 
ground world, whether looked upon as the 
habitation of the dead or the place of origination 
of nations, is connected with the conception of 
little races and people. That it is thus respon- 
sible for some portion of the conception of fairies 
seems to me to be more than probable. 

It is hardly necessary to allude to those spiriUi 
which animistic ideas have attached amongst 
other objects and places, to trees and wells. 
They are fully dealt with in Dr. Tylor's pages, 
and must not be forgotten in connection with 
the present question. 

To sum up, tiien, it appears as if the idea, 
80 ¥ridely diffused, of little, invisible, or only 
sometimes visible, people, is of the most complex 
nature. From the darkness which shrouds it, 
however, it is possible to discern some rays of 

* Sttfveiuon, Religioui Life of Zuni Child, Awktrican 
Bureau of Ethnology ^ ▼. 539. 
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light. That the souls of the departed, and the un- 
derground world which they inhabit^ are largely 
responsible for it^ is, I hope, rendered probable 
by the facts which I have brought forward. 
That animistic ideas have played an important 
part in the evolution of the idea of fairy peoples, 
is not open to doubt That to these concep- 
tions were superadded many features really 
derived from the actions of aboriginal races 
hiding before the destroying might of their 
invaders, and this not merely in these islands, 
but in many parts of the world, has been, I think, 
demonstrated by the labours of the gentleman 
whose theory I have so often alluded to. But 
the point upon which it is desired to lay stress 
is that the features derived from aboriginal races 
are only one amongst many sources. Possibly 
they play an important part, but scarcely, I 
think, one so important as Mr. MacKitchie 
would have us believe. 
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ANCIENTS. 

|AV1N6 had the Opportunity of 
Difleding this remarkable Crea- 
ture^ which not only in the aui" 
ward Jhape of the Body^ but 
likewife in the llrudure of many of the Inward 
Parts, fo nearly refembles a Man, as plainly 
appears by the Anatomy I have here g^ven of 
it, it fuggefled the Thought to me, whether 
this fort of Animal, might not give the Founda- 
tion to the Stories of the Pygmies ? and nSoid 
an occasion not only to the Poets, but Hyhrians 
too, of inventing the many Fables and wonder- 
ful and merry Relations, that are tranfmitted 

down 
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down to us concern'mg them? I muil coDfefs, 
I could never before entertain any other Opinion 
about them^ but that the whole was a Flflion : 
and as the firfl Account we have of them, was 
from a Poet, fo that they were only a Creature 
of the Brain, produced by a warm and wanton 
Imagination, and that they never had any 
Exigence or Habitation elfewhere. 

In this Opinion I was the more confirmed, 
becaufe the mod diligent Enquiries of late 
into all the Parts of the inhabited World, could 
never difcover any fuch Puny diminutive Race 
of Mankind. That they ihould be totally de- 
llroyed by the Cranes, their Enemies, and not a 
Straggler here and there left remaining, was a 
Fate, that even thofe Animals that are conftantly 
preyed upon by others, never undergo. Nothing 
therefore appeared to me more Fabulous and 
Romantick, than their H{/lory, and the Relations 
about them, that Antiquity has delivered to us. 
And not only Strabo of old, but our greatell 
Men of Learning of late, have wholly exploded 
them, as a mere^gment : invented only to aroufe, 

and 
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and divert the Reader with the Comical Narra- 
tion of their Atchievements^ believing that there 
were never any fuch Creatures in Nature. 

This opinion had fo fully obtained with oae^ 
that I never thought it worth the ]£nquiry, how 
they came to invent fuch Extravagant Stories: 
Nor ihould I now^ but upon the Occafion of 
Diileding this minimal: For obferving that 'tis 
caird even to this day in the Indian or Malabar 
Language^ Orang-Outang, i.e. a Man of the 
IVoods, or IVtld-men; and being brought from 
Africa, that part of the World, where the Pyg- 
mies are laid to inhabit \ and it*s prefent Stature 
likewiie tallying fo well with that of the Pygmies 
of the Ancients j thefe Confiderations put me 
upon the fearch, to inform my felf farther about 
them, and to examine, whether I could meet 
with any thing that might illuftrate their Hiftory. 
For I thought it llrange, that if the whole was bat 
a meer Fidion, that fo many fucceeding Genera- 
tions ihould be fo fond of preferving a Story,, 
that had no Foundation at all in Nature ; and 
that the Ancients ihould trouble themfelves {o 

much 
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much about them. If therefore I can make out 
in this Ejffay, that there were fuch Animals as 
Pygmies; and that they were not a Race oi Men, 
but Apes: and can difcover the Autkors, who 
have forged all, or moft of the idle Stories oon« 
oeming themj and fhev how the Cheat in af^r 
Ages has been carried on, by embalming the 
ficxSes ef Apes, then expoiing them for the Men 
of the Country, from whence they brought 
them : If I can do this, I ihall think my time 
not wholly loll, nor the trouble altogether ufeleis, 
that I have had in this Enquiry. 

My Deiign is not to juftifie all the Relations 
that have been given of this Animal, even by 
Authors of reputed Credit ; but, as far as I can, 
to diftinguifli Truth from Fable j and herein, if 
what I aflert amounts to a Probability, 'tis all 
I pretend to. I (hall accordingly endeavour to 
make it appear, that not only the Pygmies of 
the Ancients, but alfo the Cynocephali, and 
Satyrs and Sphinges were only Apes or Monkeys, 
not Men, as they have been reprefented. But 
the Story of the Pygmies being the greateft 

Impodure, 
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Impofture, I fhall chiefly concern my felf about 
them, and fliall be more concife on the others, 
fince they will not need fo Arid an Examination. 

We will begin with the Poet Homer, who is 
generally owned as the firfl Inventor of the 
Fable of the Pygmies, if it be a Fable, and 
not a true Story, as I believe will appear in 
the Account I fliall give of them. Now Homer 
only mentions them in a Simile, wherein he 
compares the Shouts that the Trofans made, 
when they were going to joyn Battle with the 
Gr€ecians, to the great Noife of the Cranes, 
going to fight the Pygmies : he (aith,* 



Ai r* /irrl o^ x'H^^'^ ^vy^^t ^ a&taf^anm fyfiptm 
KXoyyg to/ yc W rorr o i /r* ^Muopoio podm^ 
^Awdpaci wvyi»aiouri ^6m» ml «%» ^prnfaai. i.e* 

QiuBjimul acfugere Imbres, Hyememque Nivalem 
Cum magno Oceani clangore ferantur ad undas 
Pygmais pugnamque Viris, ceedefque ferentes. 

* Homer. Iliad, lib. 3. ver. 4. 

Or 
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Or as Melius Eobanus Hejfus paraphrafes the 
whole.* 

Pqftguamfub Ducibus digefta per agminaJiaJbant 
Qtusque fuis, Equitum tumue, Peditumque Co- 

hortes, 
Obvia torquentes Danais veJHgia TroHs 
Ibantffublato Campum clamore replentes : 
Nonfecus ac cuneata Gruum fublime volantum 
Agmiha, dumfugiunt Imbres, acfrigora Brunue, 
Per Caelum matutino clangoreferuntur, 
Oceanumque petuni, mortem exitiumque cruentum 
Irrita Pigmtseis moiuris armaferentes. 

By Mpatri mfyyuaioun therefore, which is the 
Paflage upon which they have grounded all their 
fabulous Relations of the Pygmies^ why may 
not Homer mean only Pygmies or Apes like Men. 
Such an Expreffion is very allowable in a Poet, 
and is elegant and iignificant, eipecially iince 
there is fo good a Foundation in Nature for him 
to uie it, as we have already feen, in the Anatomy 

* Homeri Ilias Latino Carmine reddita ab Helio Eobano 

of 
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of the Orang'Omiamg. Nor is a Poei tied to that 
ftri6hie(s c€ Expreffioo, as an Hiftorkm or Pkilo^ 
foifher : he has the libertj of pleafing the Reader's 
Vhancy, bj Pidnres and Reprefentations of his 
own. If there be a becoming likenels, *tis all 
that be is accountable for. I might therefore 
here make the (ame Apoiogy for him, as Strabo* 
do*s on another acooont for his Gtograpky^ am 
yitp Kor* BefWQum rmm rowucim X/ytnit, aXX* y d tw ji 
ml ripn^mt x4p^- That he (aid it, not thro* 
Ignorance, bat to pleafe and delight : Or, as 
in another place he exprefles himfelf,t ov y^ 
mae^ Symtum riyr urroplat vmoKjprnoif yawAu rovn»» 
oXXi r pa y m ii as XOP*"- Homer did not make this 
flip thro* Ignorance of the true H\ftwry, but for 
the Beauty of his Poem. So that tho* he calls 
them Men Pygmies, yet he may mean no more 
by it, than that they were like Men. As to his 
Purpole, 'twill fenre altogether as well, whether 
this bloody Battle be fought between the Cranes 
and Pygnuean Men, or tbe Cranes and Apes, 
which from their Stature be calls Pygmies, and 

* Strode Gtograpk, lib. I. p. m. 25. 
t Strobe ibid, p. m. yx, 

B from 
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from their fhape Mtn: provided that when the 
Cranes go to engage, they make a mighty terrible 
noife, and clang enough to fright thefe little 
IVights their mortal Enemies. To have called 
them only Apes, had been flat and low, and 
leflened the grandieur of the Battle. Bat this 
Periphrqfis of them, Mp€g snryfiaiiM, railes the 
Reader's Phancy, and furprifes him, and is more 
becoming the Language of an Heroic Poem. 

But how came the Cranes and Pygmies to fall 
out ? What may be the Caufe of this Mortal 
Feud, and conflant War between them? For 
Brutes, like Men, don't war upon one another, 
to raife and encreafe their Glory, or to enlarge 
their Empire. Unlefs I can acquit my felf 
herein, and affign fome probable Caufe hereof, 
I may incur the (ame Cenfure as Straho* pafled 
on (everal of the Indian H\florians, ipfKamaaK 

rpwwiBdfuis fflnroyrcff, for reviewing the Homerical 
Fight of the Cranes and Pygmies, which he 
looks upon only as a fiction of the Poet, But 

* Strabo Geograpk, lib. 2; p. m. 48. 

this 
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this had been very unbecoming Homer to take a 
Simile (which is defigned for illuftration) from 
what had no Foundation in Nature. His Betra- 
chomyomachia, 'tis true, was a meer Invention, 
and never otherwife edeemed : But his Gerano- 
machia hath all the likclyhood of a true Story. 
And therefore I (hall enquire now what may be 
the juft Occafion of this Quarrel. 

Athemeus* out of PhUochorus, and fo likewife 

jElian,f tell us a Story, That in the Nation of 

the Pygmies the Male-line failing, one Gerana 

was the Queen ; a Woman of an admired Beauty, 

and whom the Citizens worihipped as a Gcdde/s: 

but (be became fo vain and proud, as to prefer 

her own, before the Beauty of all the other 

Goddejffes, at which they grew enraged ; and to 

puniih her for her Infolence, AihemBus tells us 

that it was Diana, but jEUoh (aitb 'twas yuno 

that transformed her into a Crane, and made 

her an Enemy to the Pygmies that worfhipped 

her before. But iince they are not agreed which 

Godd^s 'twas, I (hall let this pa(s. 

* AiJUmn Diipmjopk. lib. 9 p. m. 393. 
t jEiiam. HtJL AnimaL lib. 15. cap. 29. 

Pomponius 
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Pomponius Mela will have it, and I think 
fome others, that thefe crael Engagements ufe 
to happen, upon the Cranes coming to devour 
the Corn the Pygmies had fbwed; and that at 
laft they became fo vidorious, as not only to 
deftroy their Com, but them alfo : For he tells 
us,* Fuere inierius Pygmm, minutum genus, tf 
quod pro fatis /rugihus contra Grues dimicando, 
defecit. This may feem a reafonable Caufe of 
a Quarrel ; but it not being certain that the 
Pygmies ufed to fow Com, I will not infill on 
this neither. 

Now what feems moft likely to me, is the 
account that Pliny out of Megq/ihenes, and 
Straho from Onf/icrilus give us ; and, provided 
I be not obliged to believe or juftifie all that 
they (ky, I could reft fatisfied in great part of 
their Relation : For Pliny t tells us, Feris tem- 
pore univerfo agmine ad mare defcendere, V 
Ova, Pullofque earum Alitum cor^umere: That 
in the Spring-time the whole drove of the 

• Pomp, Mela de fttu OrHs, lib. 3. cap. 8. 
t PUnij, Hift, Nat, lib. 7. cap. 2. p. m. 13. 

Pygmies 
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Pygmies go down to the Sea fide, to devour 
the Cranes Eggs and their young Ones. So 
likewife On^critus* Up^ ^ rovt rptairMfiavt 
vcSXffuw tinu rait Ttpivoit (&r ml ^Ofitipw diyXoOr) 
mi roig Ilf ipdc^ar, ov9 XJV"^^^^^ Am' rovravt d' 
^xXfyfur oMbv tA ^^ mu i^tiptu^ igiti yiip Aomtniw 
r^ Ft fxiMM/r* dioirffp fufiofuw lufi ith ivplaxtiyOtu 
TtpawmVflufT o^ »ff<^ia* i.e. That there is a fight 
between the Pygmies and the Cran^ (as Homer 
relates) and the Partridges which are as big as 
Geefe i for thefe Pygmies gather up their EggSf 
and d^flroy them ; the Cranes laying their Eggs 
there: and neither their Eggs, nor their N^, 
being to be found any where elfe, *Tis plain 
therefore from them, that the Quarrel is not 
out of any Antipathy the Pygmies have to the 
Cranes, but out of love to their own Bellies. 
But the Cranes finding their Nefls to be robb'd, 
and their young Ones prey*d on by thefe In- 
vaders, no wonder that they fhould fo fharply 
engage them; and the lead they could do, 
was to figbt to the utmoft fo mortal an Enemy. 
Hence, no doubt, many a bloody Battle hap- 

* Stra^ Gt^grapk, lib. 15. pag. 489. 

pens. 
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pens, with various fuccefs to the Combatants ^ 
foroetimes with great (laughter of the long- 
necked Squadron ; fbmetimes with great efiufion 
of PygnuBon blood. And this may well enough, 
in a Poe^i phancy, be magnified, and repre- 
fented as a dreadful War ; and no doubt of it, 
were one a SpeSlaior of it, 'twould be diverting 
enough. 

■ St videos hoc 
Gentihus in no^ris, rifu quatiere : fed Ulic, 
Quanquam eadem qffiduifpeSlaniur Pralia, ridet 
Nemo, uH ioia cohors pede nan e/i altior uno* 

This Account therefore of thefe Campaigns 
renewed every year on this Provocation between 
the Cranes and the Pygmies, contains nothing 
but what a cautious Man may believe j and 
Homer^s Simile in likening the great fhouts of 
the Trojans to the Noife of the Cranes, and 
the Silence of the Greeks to that of the Pygmies, 
b very admirable and delightful. For Ari/htle\ 
tells us. That the Cranes, to avoid the hardihips 

• ymvenal. Satyr, 13 ver/i 17a 
t ArifioUi. Hi/L Animal, lib. 8. cajx |> Edit. Scalig. 

of 
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of the Winter, take a Flight out of Scythia to 
the Lakes about the Nile, where the Pygmies 
live, and where *tis very likely the Cranes may 
lay their Eggs and breed, before they return. 
But thele rude Pygmies making too bold with 
them, what could the Cranes do left for pre- 
ferring their Off-fpring than fight them; or 
at lead by their mighty Noife, make a ihew 
as if they would. This is but what we may 
obferve in all other Birds. And thus hr I 
think our Geranomachia or Pygnueomachia looks 
like a true Story ^ and there is nothing in 
Homer about it, but what is credible. He 
only expreiles himfelf, as a Poei Ihonld do^ 
and if Readers will nviftake iiis meaning, *tit 
not his fault. 

*Tis not therefore the Poei that k to be 
blamed, tho* they would £either it all on him ^ 
but the fabulous Hiftorians in after Ages, who 
have fo odiy dreft up this Story by their fanta- 
flical Inventions, that there is no knowing the 
truth, till one hath pulFd off thofe Maika and 
Vifages, wherewith they have diiguifed it. 

For 
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Far tho I CM» beTtete Hmtt, ihM. thcfr is j 
fi^it between die Crmmes and Pjfgmua, jet 1 
tlnok I am no wap obCged to tmaginr, that 
when the Pygmue$ go to theie Campoigni to 
fight the Crmmes, that thej ride upon Pmrtridgts, 
aa AUumoMM firom Bqfilis an hSam Hi/hhmm 
tclis Of; for, iaith he,* lUfiW a^ « 
f6r 'IpSuhmv •! iMf^ ^ify ir, Ujpcr o2 
4b«raXff|H«rrirf n^pdifv iTjiyiiii j^pMPw For pre- 
iently afterwards be teUs ns from Memecies, that 
the Pygmies not oolj figfat the Crames, bat the 
Partridges too, Mcpu^Uft ^ cy «|M>ry Tifr 

ftMfou This I ooald more readily agree to, be- 
canle On^ficriius, as I hare quoted him already 
ooDfirms it j and gives as the iame reafbo for this 
as for fighting the Crimes, becaafe they rob their 
Nefts. fiat whether thele Partridges are as big 
as Geefe, I leave as a Qtuere, 

Megqfthenes methinks in Plisiy mounts the 
Pygmies for this expedition mnch better, for he 
lets them not on a Pegqfus or Partridges, but on 

• Athenai Deipnefoph, lib. p. 9. m. 390. 

Ram$ 
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Rams and Goats: Fama est (faith Pliny*) in- 
fedentes Arietum Caprarumque dorfis, armatis 
fagittis, veris tempore univerfo agmine ad mare 
defcendere. And On^ficritus in Straho tells us. 
That a Crane has been often obferved to fly from 
thofe parts with a brafs Sword fixt in him, irXc- 
iaroKii If cKirifirrfiv ycpayor j^^oXic^y txowrav dxlda 
atr6 T&w iKuB^v vkr/yiwrmif.'f But whether the 
Pygmies do wear Swords, may be doubted. 
*Tis true, Ct^fias tells us,t That the King of 
India every fifth year (ends fifty Thouiand 
Swords, befides abundance of other Weapons, to 
the Nation of the Cynocephali, (a fort of Monkeys, 
as I (hall (hew) that live in thole Countreys, but 
higher up in the Mountains : But he makes no 
mention of any fuch Prefents to the poor Pyg* 
noes; tho* he aflures us, that no lels than three 
Thouiand of thele Pygmies are the Kings con- 
llant Guards : But withal tells us, that they are 
excellent Archers, and fo perhaps by difpatching 
their Enemies at a dillance, they may have no 

• Plinij, Nat. Hift, lih 7. cap. 2. p. 13. 
t Strabo Ceograph, lib. 1 5. p. 489. 
X Vide PhUij, Bibliotk, 

c need 
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need of fuch Weapons to lye dangling by their 
fides. I may therefore be miiiaken in render- 
ing oKida a Sword ; it may be any other fharp 
pointed Inilrument or Weapon, and upon fecond 
Thoughts, fhall fuppofe it a fort of Arrow thefe 
cunning Archers ufe in thefe Engagements. 

Thefe, and a hundred fuch ridiculous Fables, 
have the H^ftorians invented of the Pygmies, 
that I can*t but be of Strata's mind,* *Padioy tf 
Hv Tis 'HcTittd^, ical 'Ofi^p^ iriOTcWficv ^/KooXoyovcrt, 
fcal rois rpayiKois woiryrais, 1j Knjcri^ re KtA *Hpod<$ry, 
ical *£XXayticy, icai SKkois roiovrois* i.e. That one 
inay fooner believe Hefiod, and Homer, and the 
Tragick Poets /peaking of their HeroV, than 
Ctefias and Herodotus and Hellanicus and fuch 
like. So ill an Opinion had Straho of the 
Indian Hj/lorians in general, that he cenfures 
them all as fabulous ; f ^Asrayrcff fiiv rolvw ol srcpl 
r^ff 'Ivdix^ff ypd^rojTffff «>( cVl r6 voKit ^rcvdoXdyoi 
yrf6vaa'i Koff vircpjSoX^ dc ^tikoxpt' rh dc MT€pa 
Xcyci M€yaaB€vriSf *0vrfa'iKpiT6s re ical "SiapxoSy koI 

* Strabo Geography lib. 1 1, p. m. 350. 
f Strabo ibid, lib. 2. p. m. 48. 
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oXXoi roioCroi* i.e. All who have wrote of India 
fw the mqft part, are fabulous, but in the highqfi 
degree Daimachiu; then Megafthenes, Onefi- 
critus, and Nearchus, and fuch like. And as 
if it had been their greateft Ambition to excel 
herein, Strabo^ brings in Theopotnpus, as brag- 
SUlgf ^Ort Koi fivBovs ffV roiff 'itrropuus ^pci Kpurrmfy 
if its *Hp6doToSt f^o^ Kn^^ar, lud 'EXXokucoc, Koi ol wk 
'Wducii (TvyyfMhfrayrffc* That he could fo\ft in 
Fables into Hi/lory, better than Herodotus and 
Cteiias and Hellanicos, and all that have wrote 
of India. The Satyr\fl therefore had reafon 
to fay, 

Et quicquid Grcecia mendax 



Audet in Hiftoria,\ 

Ar\flotle,X tis true, tells us, 'OX^r ti ra iUp 
aypta aypUtrtpa cV rij ^AaUt^ apfyti^rtpa dc flr&vra rA 
cV ri Eipmrjit nokvftof>i>6rara di rh iw r^ Xifiug' kbI 
Xcyrrof dc nt wapoifUat in <icl ^^jpn rl X^fiwi KOtP^if' 
i.e. That generally the Beqfis are wilder in Afia, 

* Strabo ibid, lib. 1 p. m. 29. 

t JuvemaL Saiyr, X. vtrf, 174. 

X ArifiotU Hifi. Ammal, lib. 8. cap. 28. 

Jlronger 
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Jhronger in Europe, and of greater variety of 
Jhapes in Africa ; for as the Proverbyoi/A, Africa 
always produces fomething new. Pliny * in- 
deed afcribes it to the Heat of the Climate, 
yinimalium, Hominumque effigies mor{flriferas, 
circa extremitates ejus gigni, minimi mirum, 
artifici adformanda Corpora, effigiefyue aeUmdas 
mobilitate igned. But Nature never formed a 
whole Species of Mor{fters ; and 'tis not the 
heat of the Country, but the warm and fertile 
Imagination of thefe HUiorians, that has been 
more produdive of them, than Africa it felf ; 
as will farther appear by what I ihall produce 
out of them, and particularly from the Relation 
that Ctqfias makes of the Pygmies, 

I am the more willing to inftance in Ctqfias, 
becaufe he tells his Story roundly ; he no ways 
minces it 5 his Invention is ftrong and fruitful ; 
and that you may not in the lead miilrufl him, 
he pawns his word, that all that he writes, is cer- 
tainly true : And fo fucceisful he has been, how 
Romantick (bever his Stories may appear, that 

• Plin, Nat, Hift, lib. 6. cap. 30. p. m. 741. 

they 
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they have been handed down to us by a great 
many other Authors, and of Note too ; tho* (bme 
at the fame time have looked upon them as mere 
Fables. So that for the prefent, till I am better 
informed, and I am not over curious in it, I 
(hall make Ci^fias, and the other Indian Htflo- 
rians, the Inventors of the extravagant Relations 
we at prefent have of the Pygmies, and not old 
Homer. He calls them, 'tis true, from fome- 
thing of Refemblance of their fhape, Mpts: 
But thefe Hjjfiorians make them to fpeak the 
Indian Language; to ufe the fame Laws: and 
to be fo confiderable a Nation, and fo valiant, as 
that the King of India makes choice of them 
for his Corps de Guards: which utterly fpoib 
Homer** Simile, in making them fo little, as only 
to fight Cranes. 

Ct^fiass Account therefore of the Pygmies 
(as I find it in Photius't Biblioiheca,* and at 
the latter end of (bme Editions of Herodotus) 
is this : 



* PAoti/, Bibiicthtt, Coii. 72. p. m. 145. 
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'Oti h ixiffji rg 'IrSuqy Narrat prater iftoj in 

dfOpvwoi elffi fii\ap«t, koI media India homines re- 

ffoXoCrrcu wtryAMuot, ro«t periri nigros^ pn J^gmm 

dXXott 6/tc^Xwwoc 'Irdoct. appelUniur, Badem kos^ 

fUKpol 9^ tlffi X/cv' ol fUMpd- qua Inda reiiqm^ iingua 

raroc atrunf «irx^<^ ^^ ^ ^h fi^ vaide ejfe parvos^ 

Si irXfMToc, Mt iifUaeot wrj' tit maximi duorum alitor- 

Xectft, Kbiai9 Zk Ixovaifuucfio- um, &*p/erique unius dun- 

rdnpr, fi^xP*' "^^ M rd taxat oMi cum dimidio 

T^paro, KoX iri KartSn'tpc^f altitudsnem mm excedanL 

jtoi iTf^TCdra /u^toror irdirwp Omtam alere longijffimam^ 

d9$pf&w<aif ^ciSdr oSr r&r ad ipfa u/que genua demif' 

wtiyupa lUya ^^ateffw, oju- fam^ atque etiam infra^ cum 

xiri dti4>Upwvprai od6h tiiA- harba longiore^ quhm^ apud 

rim : dXXd rdt rplxtttt rdt uUos hominum. Qua qui- 

fUp ix njt Kt^oXijff 6vwB€¥ dem ubi illis protnijfior effe 

KaOuwreu to\^ Kdrat rQ» aeperity nulla deinceps vefte 

ywArtar ritt 8^ ix rod rti uii: fed capillosmuUb infra 

ytmn, f/ivpoe0€if fUxP*^ iro- genua ^ tergo demijfos, bar- 

8Q9 ikKOfUwat. "EirecTxi bdmque prater pectus ad 

v€pivvKa4rdfuiw, rdt rplxat pedes ufque defluentem^ per 

T€pl dvcuf t6 ffufJM, ^tbwvP' totum corpus in orbem con^ 

raiy XP*i>fU90i aOraZt drrl fHpare &* cingere, atque ita 

Ifiarlov, €M6i» Se fUya piles iptis fuos veftimenti 

%Xano\9^ &OT€ yjfWLKOf rOv loco effe. Veretrum illis cjfe 

c^vpQif aiW-wF, Kod irax&» craj/hm ac longum, quod ad 

aimlrt otfiol re koI aloxpol, ipfos quoque pedum malU- 

rd Ik Tpbpara avriay, un olos pertingat, Pygmeos 

d^ret. KoX at /36ef koX ol hofce fimis ej/e naribus, 6r* 

Hifoi, ox^^ ^^ Kpiol* Kol defortfus, Jpforuni item 
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6L Xwwoi airCMf kpX qI ^/Joroc, ova agnarum nofirorum in- 
KoX rd iXKok iriwTOk jt^ ftar effe; boves &* a/inos, 
oddh /ul^ta KpiQif; hrorrai arietum feri magnUudine, 
8^ Tif paaiXtt rti^y 'Irdcdr, e^uas iUm muU6fque &* r<r- 
To&rww rOif nyfsaiuif dvipet tern jumenta omnia nihUo 
rpiffx^LKioi, 0-^6dpa 7d^ c^t efje noftris arietibus majora, 
ro^^roi* hiKouJrroi.rniL 64 tUri Tria harum Pygmaorum 
KoX ¥6iL0iffi "xpCimai &awtp millia Indorum regem in 
jtcU o2 IfSo^ Aa7CM^ rt fito comitatu habere^ qubd 
mX dX(^e«at Btipt^ovaw, od fagittarij fint peritifflmL 
TMt Kvah^t dXXd K^pa^i koX SummoseffejufiUia cuHores 
IktIoi Kol Kopiiifait Kol ii/<Umqu4 quihus Indi ry- 
drroit. ^qttit Ugibus panre. Vim* 

art quoqui Itpores vuIpSfqut^ 
non eanibus, fed corviSf mil' 
vis, comidbtii, aqmlis ad' 
hibitis, 

* In the middle of India ((kith Ct^fias) there 
' are black Men, they are caii*d Pygmies, ufing 
' the fame Language, as the other Indians: they 
' are very little, the talleil of them being but 
' two Cubits, and moil of them but a Cubit and 
' a half high. They have very long hair, reach- 
' ing down to their Knees and lower ; and a 
' Beard larger than any Man*s. After their 
' Beards are grown long, they wear no Cloaths, 
' but the Hair of their Head falls behind a great 

'deal 
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' deal below their Hams ; and that of their 
' Beards before comes down to their Feet : then 
'laying their Hair thick all about their Body, 
' they afterwards gird themfelves, making uTe of 
' their Hair for Cloaths. They have a Penis fo 
' long, that it reaches to the Ancle, and the thick- 
' nefs is proportionable. They are flat nofed and 
' ill favoured. Their Sheep are like Lambs; and 
'■ their Oxen and Afles fcarce as big as Rams ; 
' and their Horfes and Mules, and all their other 

* Cattle not bigger. Three thoufand Men of 
' thefe Pygmies do attend the King of India, 

* They are good Archers: they are very juft, and 
' ufe the fame Laws as the Indians do. They 

* kill Hares and Foxes, not with Dogs, but with 
' Ravens, Kites, Crows, and Eagles.* 

Well, if they are fo good Sports-men, as to 
kill Hares and Foxes with Ravens, Kites, Crows 
and Eagles, I can*t fee how I can bring off 
Homer, for making them fight the Cranes them- 
(elves. Why did they not fly their Eagles against 
them ? thefe would make greater Slaughter and 
Execution, without hazarding themfelves. The 

only 
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only excufe I have is, that Homer'g Pygmies 
were real Apes like Men; but those of Ct^fias 
were neither Men nor Pygmies ; only a Creature 
begot in his own Brain, and to be found no 
where else. 

Ciffias was Phyfician to Artaxerxes Mnemon 
as Diodarus Sicuius * and Strabo t inform 
us. He was contemporary with Xenophon, a 
little later than Herodotus ; and Helvicus in his 
Chronology places him three hundred eighty 
three years before Chri^ : He is an ancient 
Author, 'tis true, and it may be upon that score 
valued by some. We are beholden to him, not 
only for his Improvements on the Story of the 
Pygmies, but for his Remarks likewise on several 
other parts of Natural History ; which for the 
moil part are all of the (ame ftamp, very won- 
derful and incredible; as his Mantickora, hit 
Gryphins, the horrible Indian IForm, a Fountain 
of Liquid Gold, a Fountain of Honey, a Fountain 
whofe Water will make a Man confefs all that ever 

* DMar. Siculi Biblioikic. lib. a. p. m. 118. 
t Strahc Geograpk, lib. 14. p. 451. 

D ever 
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he did, a Root he calls wdfnjfiw, that will attract 
Lambs and Birds, as the Loadftone does filings 
of Steel ; and a great manx other Wonders he 
tells us: all of which are copied from him by 
jElian, Pliny, Solinus, Mela, PhilqflrcLtus, and 
others. And Photius concludes Ctefias\ Account 
of IwUa with this paflage; Tovra yp&^fnf xal 

hraymm ht rit fup aMt Mu^ yp6/^iti, rh tk wa^ ain-mtp 
f uM m rim ff2d<fn»r. iroXXik di rovmy «il SKka Battfta.'^ 
tnirwpa wapdknrWf dii. r^ fu^ bo((u rotr /u) roura 
$tQinift§wM9 Swum frvYYpdtf^uf* i^. These thhigs 
(faith he) Ctefias writes and feigns, but he hitn^ 
felffays all he has wrote is very true. Adding, 
that fome things which he defcribes, he had feen 
himjelf: and the others he had learn d from thofe 
that had feen them : That he had omitted a great 
many other things more wonderful, becaufe he 
would notfeem to thofe that have not feen them, 
to write incredibilities. But notwithfbmding all 
this, Ludan * will not believe a word he (aith ; 
for he tells us that Ct^as has wrote of India, 
*A fufn aMs fZSc, fugrf <!XXoi» civovroc ^Kowrtv, What 
* Lucian lib i. vtra Hijttr, [x m. 373. 

he 
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he neither faw himjelf, nor ever heard frmn any 
Body elfe. And Ar\ftotle telk us plainly, he is 
not fit to be believed : *Ey dc r^ *Ii^ucg &s if>ffin 
Kri^iof, oU &9 d^uSvMnnoff.* And the lame 
opinion A. Gellius\ feems to have of him, as he 
had likewife of feveral other old Greek Hi/lorians 
which happened to fall into his hands at Brundu" 
Jium, in hit return from Greece into Italy: he 
gives this Charader of them and their per- 
formance : Erant autem \fH omnes libri Greed, 
miraculorum fahularumque pleni: res inauditiB^ 
increduUe, Scriptores veteres non parvis authori- 
tatis, Aridens Proconnefius, tf Ifagonus, tf 
Nicacenfis, tf Ctefias, tf Oneficritus, tsf Poly- 
ilephanus, tf Hegefias. Not that I think all 
that Ct^fias has wrote is fabulous; For tho* I 
cannnot believe his J^eaking Pygmies, yet what 
he writes of the Bird he calls Btmueof, that it 
would fpeak Greek and the Indian Language, no 
doubt is very true j and as //. StephensX obierves 
in his Apology for Ct^as, fuch a Relation would 

* Ari/l. Hift. Animal lib. 8. cap. 28. 
t A. GelHj, Nodtu Attu, lib. 9. cap. 4. 
X Htnr, Stepkani de Cufia Hi/Urico oHtiqufJfimo di/- 
quUUio^ adfmtm Htndoiu 

feem 
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leem very furprifing to one, that had never feen 
nor heard of a Parrot. 

But this Story of Ctffias*s /peaking Pygmies, 
{eevas to be confirm'd by the Account that Non- 
nofus, the Eroperour yuJHnian*s Ambaflador 
into jEihiopia, gives of his Travels. I will 
tranfcribe the Paflage, as I find it in PhoHus,^ 
and 'tis as follows : 

*Ori dwb nyt ^opciLp NamgatUi h Pharfa Nam* 

ir\kwr%, Tt0 'S<m>6a(p, M nofo^ &* ad exiremam ufque 

nfp iTX/iripf TtSr M^c^r in/uiarum delato^ tale quid 

KaTffimiK&ri roUm d4 n occurriif vd ipfo audUu ad» 

cwi^f OaGfUL KoX dKoOcvu. mirandum, Incidit emm 

iphvxi ydp Tiff I iiop^ftpf fih in quo/dam forma quidem 

KoX lUoM ixwffof ApSpta- ^ figura humana^ fed bre* 

wlpifp, Ppaxvrdroit M t6 viffimos^ &* cutem nigros, 

tUy€$ot, Kol fUKofft niw tMmqmepUofos corpus. St' 

XfiboM. hrh Zk r/Mx^r deda- quebantur viros aquaiesfac' 

ffiffflUpoit Zib, irarr^t rwi mifUBf ^ pueri adhuc brt^ 

(r(6/iarof. furorro 8i roit viores. NmH m umet agmmt, 

opdpdffi KoX ywaixa irapa- pelle ttuUum brevi adultiorts 

irXi^MU Kol waMLpuL iri verenda tedi, viri pariUr 

Ppax^epa, rQv ra/S ai^rocf ac famina : agrefte nikii^ 

djfip&p, yvfipol di Ijffop neque efferum quid pra fe 

* Pkotij. Biblioihu, cod. 3. p. m. 7. 

cKram;* 
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Awawrtt' irXV ^pi^eri rwt fertntes, Quin &* vox Wis 

fuicptf Tjpf al5Q T€pi€KdXih- humanaf/ed omnibus f€tiam 

rror, o2 rpofitfi^K6rtt acco/is, frorfus ignoia Uh' 

hitoUn 69lp€t rk KoX yv- gua^muiioqui amplius Nan- 

ptuKtu Aypioif di odihf Irtb nofifociis, Vivuntmarims 

%iKwwr9 Mk Mfimpuf' dXXd ^mf, ^pifcibus i man ad 

KoX ^•arfw cTxoi' M^*' dpSpm* infulam projects. Audaces 

wUnfif, dypiacTow di wawrd- minimi /unt^ tti noftris can* 

ircuri Tip dcdXcjrror roct rk fpe^tis komiuihus^ quemad' 

wtpuHKoa draff i, koX iroXX^ modumnasvi/aiiigeniifira^ 

wXim roct Tc/>2 np NorMWor, metu perculfi fiurini. 
3i^^lwr bk iK $aXamwif bar- 
p€Uaf, Kol IxOOtm, rum dw6 
njf OoXiffoiit eh np p^aw 

clxor oM^. dXX& KoX hfim- 
ret ro^ Jto^ ^nAt d^dpiiwwn 
{nr4wniaa9f &aT€p ii/iw rA 

'Tliat Ntmnofus (ailing from Pharfa, when 
' he came to the fartherrooil of the Iflands^ a 
' thing, very ilrange to be heard of, happened to 
' him I for he lighted on fome (Animals) in (hape 
' and appearance like Afen, but little of ftature, 

* and of a black colour, and thick covered with 

* hair all over their Bodies. The Women, who 
' were of the (ame ftature, followed the Men : 

•They 
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* They were all naked^ only the Elder of them, 
'both Men and Women, cx>vered their Privy 
' Parts with a fmall Skin. They Teemed not at 

* all fierce or wild ; they had a Humane Voice, 

* but their DialeSi was altogether unknown to 
' eveiy Body that lived about them ; much more 
' to thofe that were with Nonnofus. They liv*d 
'upon Sea Oyfters, and Fifh that were caft 
' out of the Sea^ upon the Ifland. They had 
' no Courage 5 for feeing our Men, they were 
' frighted, as we are at the fight of the greateil 
' wild Beail. 

^rniniv c^x^y ficr apOpttwirrpf I render here, 
they had a Humane Voice, not Speech: for 
had they fpoke any Language, tho* their Dia' 
leS might be foinewhat different, yet no doubt 
but some of the Neighbourhood would have 
underflood fomething of it, and not have been 
fuch utter Strangers to it. Now 'twas obferved 
of the Orang'Outang, that it*s Foice was like 
the Humane, and it would make a Noife like 
a Child, but never was obferved to fpeak, tho* 
it had the Organs of Speech exadly formed as 

they 
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tbej are in Man; and no Account that ever 
has been given of this Animal do*8 pretend that 
ever it did. 1 fhould rather agree to what 
Plimy * mentions > Quitufdam pro Sermone nuius 
motufyue Membrorum ^; and that thej had no 
more a Speech than Ci^fias his Cynocephaii 
which could only baiic, as the iame Plimtff 
remarks I where he faith. In muUis autem Mom- 
iibus Genus Hondnum Capiiibus Ctaunisjerarum 
pdUbus veiari, pro voce UUratum edere^ unguibus 
armaium venatu tf Aucufno vefci, horumfupra 
Centum viginii MUliafuiffh prodeniefe Ciefias 
fcribii. But in PhoHus I find, that Ct^aift 
CynocepkaU did fpeak the Indian Language at 
well as the Pygmies. Thofe therefore in Abn- 
nofus (ince they did not fpeak the Indian, I 
doubt, fpoke no Language at all } or at leaft, no 
more than other Brutes do. 

Ci^as I find is the only Author that ever un- 
derftood what Language 'twas that the Pygmies 
fpake : For Herodotus % owns that they ufe a fort 

* PUmjlImi. ffi/t. lib. 61 cap. ja pw m. 741. 
t Ptimij tfmt. Hi/I. UK 7. cap. 2: p. m. 11. 
X Herodfi, in Mdpomem. pag. 283. 

of 
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of Tongue like to no other, but fcreech like Bais. 
He faith, 02 Vapaiuamt o^roi rovt rpmykodvrat 
AlBumtu Otip€vovin rwri rrrplwitoun. 02 yhp 
TpmykMmu alBUmfs iMaw rdxurm awBpmrmw wiwrmp 
fieri* fi&r ^futis vtpi X^yovr ano^poiUmntt aKovo/uv, 
2irffomu M ol TpmyXol^vrai ^^f » koI Zovpovr, «il nek 
TOiovra rjtv 'Epirrrwr. I^cMrcrov M Mkfu^ Skk^ 
ffOftoiuiLqif vtpofUKoait cXkii rtrpvyagn iuM$np. ai 
pvKTtpi^g' i.e. Thefe Garamantes hunt the Tro- 
glodyte Ethiopians tn Chariots with four Horfes. 
The Troglodyte Ethiopians are the fwift^ of 
foot of all Men that ever he heard of by any Re* 
port. The Troglodytes eat Serpents and Lizards^ 
and fuch fort of Reptiles. They ufe a Language 
like to no other Tongue, but fcreech like Bats. 

Now that the Pygmies are Troglodytes, or do 
live in Caves, is phiin from Ariftotle,^ who faith, 
TpmyXo^vrai dc* fieri r6p filw. And fo Philoflratus, t 
Tovff tk nvyiuuovs t>Ut1w fup imcyttovs. And me- 
thinks Le Compte*% Relation concerning the wild 

* Arift. Hift. AnimaL lib. S. cap. 15. p. m. 913. 
t Philoftrat. in vita Afpalhn, Tj^amti, lib. 3. cap. 14. 
p. m. 152. 

or 
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or favage Man in Borneo, agrees Co well with 
this, that I (hail tranfcribe it : for he tells us,* 
Thai in Borneo this wild or lavage Man is indued 
with extraordinary Jhrength: and not unt^/iand" 
ing he walks but upon two Legs, yet he isfofwift 
of foot, that they have much ado to outrun him. 
People of Quality courfe him, as we do Stags 
here: and this fort of hunting is the King's ufual 
diver tifement. And Gajfendus in the Life of 
Peiresky, tells us they commonly hunt them 
too in Angola in Africa^ as I have already 
mentioned. So that very likely Herodotus's 7Vo- 
glodyte ^Ethiopians may be no other than our 
Orang'Outang or wild Man. And the rather, 
becaufe I fiincy their Language is much the 
(ame: for an Ape will chatter, and make a 
noife like a Bat, as his Troglodytes did: And 
they undergo to this day the fame Fate of being 
hunted, as formerly the Troglodytes ufed to be 
by the Garamantes, 

Whether thofe Hpfyas fUKpovs lurpimv iXdavxtmis 
Qjftfmv which the Nafamones met with (as Hero- 

* Leuns le Comptt Memoirt and Obfenrations on China, 
p. m. 51a 

B dotus 
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dotus* relates) in their Travels to dilcover Libya, 
were the Pygmies: I will not determine : It 
fsetni tka/t -^t^ainones beither underilood their 
Language, nor they that of the Nafamones. 
However^ they were fo kind to the Ncjiamones 
as to be their Guides along the Lakes, and after- 
wards brought them to a City, cv rf ncamu Iuhu 
rouri ^yovai t6 iiiyt6os tcrovs^ XP^I""- ^ iuka»as, i.e. 
in which all were of the fame Jlature with the 
Guides, and black. Now (ince they were all 
little black Men, and their Language could not 
be underftood, I do fufped they may be a 
Colony of the Pygmies: And that they were 
no farther Guides to the Nafamones, • than that 
being frighted at the (ighc of them, th^ ran 
home, and the Ncifamones followed them. 

I do not find therefore any good Authority, 
unlefs you will reckon Ct^as as fuch, that the 
Pygmies ever ufed a Language or Speech, any 
more than other Brutes of the fame Species do 
among themfelves, and that we know nothing 
of, whatever Democritus and Melampodes in 
* Herodotus in EiUerpe feu lib. 2. p. m. I02. 

Pliny, 
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Pliny,* or ApolUmius Tyameus in Porphyry-^ 
might forxlnerly have done. Had the Pygmies 
ever fpoke any Language intelligible by Man- 
kind, this might have furnifhed our H\fiorians 
with notable Subjeds for their Novels; and no 
doubt but W^e Ihould have had plenty of them. 

But Albertus Magnus, who was fo lucky as to 
guefs that the Pygmies were a fort of Apes; that 
he (hould afterwards make thefe Apes to /peak, 
was very unfortunate, and fpoiled all; and he 
do*8 it, methinks, fb very awkwardly, that it is 
as difficult almod to underftand his Language as 
his Apes; if the Reader has a mind to attempt 
it, he will find it in the Margin. X 

• Plin-j NcU, Ilift, lib. la cap. 49. 

t Porpkyriut dt AbftinenOa, lib. 3. pa;;, m. 103. 

X Si qui Homines funt SHveftres^JlctU Pygmem, n^n 
ftcundum unam nUionem noH/cum di^i/uni Homines^ 
fid aliquod habent Hominis in quadam deiibtratumM ^ 
Loquela, &c. A little after adds, Voces qu4gdam (fc, 
Animalia) formant ad diverfos conceptus quos habeni, 
ficut Homo &* Pygmaus; &* quadam non faciunt hoc, 
fuut muUitudo fere iota aliorum Animalium, Adhue 
auttm eorum qua ex ratione cogitativa formant voces, 
quadam funt fuccumbentia, quadam autem non fuccum- 
bentia. Dico autem fuccumbentia, ^ conceptu Anima 

Had 
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Had Albertus only aflerted, that the Pygmies 
were a (bit of Apes, his Opinion poffibly might 
have obtained with le(s difficulty, unlefs he could 
have produced fome Body that had heard them 
talk. But Ulyjfes Aldrovandus * is fo far firom 
believing his Ape Pygmies ever fpoke, that he 
utterly denies, that there were ever any fuch 
Creatures in being, as the Pygmies, at all; or 
that they ever fought the Cranes. Cum itaque 
Pygmceos (faith he) dari negemus, Grues etiam 
cum iis Bellum gerere, uifabulantur, negabimus, 
tsf tarn pertinaciier id negalimus, ui ne juran- 
Hbus credemus. 

I find a great many very Learned Men are 
of this Opinion : And in the firfl place, Strabo f 
is very positive ; 'E<»paic^r fi^r yhp ovdfU ^(fiytirai 
r&p niarfwt a{t«r Mp«$9' i.e. No Man worthy 
of belief did ever fee them. And upon all 

cadentia 6* mota ad Nalura InfthUlum^fiait Pygmeus^ 
qui noHf ftquitur rationem Loquela fed Naiut a Injtinc- 
turn; Homo autem non fuccumbit fed ftqtutur rationem. 
Albert. Magn. de Animal, lib. I. cap. 3. p. id. 3. 

* Ulys. Aldrovandi Omitholog. lib. 20. p. m. 344. 

t Strabo Geography lib. 17. p. id. 565. 

occafions 
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occalions he declares the (ame. So Julius Casar 
Scaliger * makes them to be only a Fidion of 
the Ancients, At hac omnia (faith he) j4ni> 
quorum Jigmenia isf mene Nugce, fi esjiarent^ 
reperirentur. At cum univerfus Orbis nunc nobis 
cognitusjit, nuUibi hcec Naiurce Excremenia re- 
periri cert\ffimum est. And Jfcuic Ctifaubon t 
ridicules fuch as pretend to jullifie them : Sic 
nojlra atate ((aith he) non defunt, qui eandem de 
Pygmctis lepidamfabellam renovent; ut qui etiam 
i Sacris Liieris,Ji Deo placet, Jidem illis conen^ 
tur ajlruere. Legi etiam Bergei cujufdam Galli 
Scripta, qui fe vidiffe diceret. At non ego ere- 
dulus illi, illi inquam Omnium Bipedum mendu" 
c\ffimo, I (hall add one Authority more, and 
that is of Adrian Sfngelius, who produces a Wit- 
nefs that had examined the very place, where 
the Pygmies were faid to be ; yet upon a diligent 
enquiry, he could neither find them, nor hear 
any tidings of them.} Spigelius therefore tells 

* JuL Cat, Scaligtr, Commtnt, in Arifi, Hi/I, Animal. 
lib. 8. § 126. p. ID. 914. 

t l/aac Caufabon Nota 6* Ca/Hgat, in UK i. Strabonis 
Olograph, p. m. 58. 

X Adrian, Spigelij dt Corporis Humani fahrica^ lib. I. 
ctp. 7. p. m. 15. 

us. 
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as. Hoc loco de Pygmtms dicendum erat^ qui 
wapik wvympos dicti d ftahtra, quct- ulnam natt 
excedunt, Verihn ego Poetarumfabuhs effe erf 
diderim, pro qtdhus tamen Ariftoteles minimi 
haberi vult, fed veram effh H\floriam, 8. Hift. 
Animal. 12. qffeverat. Ego quo mni^ hoc 
Jlatuam, turn Authoritate primihn DoStifimi 
Strabonis i. Geograph. coaShisfum, turn potiffi- 
mt^m nunc moveor^ quod nqftro tempore, quo nulla 
Mundi pars eji, quam Nautarum Indujhria non 
perlujhrarit, nihil tamen , unquam Jimile out 
vifum ^, aut auditum, Accedit quod Francifcus 
Alvarez Liifitanus, qui ea ipfa loca peragravit, 
circa quce Ar\ftotele5 Pygmceos ejfefcribit, nullibi 
tamen tamparvam Gentem dfe confpeBam tradidit, 
fed Populum ^e Mediocris fiaturie, {^ ^thiopes 
tradit. 

I think my felf therefore here obliged to make 
out, that there were fuch Creatures as Pygmies, 
before I determine what they were, fince the 
very being of them is called in queflion, and 
utterly denied by fo great Men, and by others 
too that might be here produced. Now in the 

doing 
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doing this^ Ar{ftoile*s Aflertion of them is fo very 
pofitive, that I think there needs not a greater 
or better Proof; and it b fo remarkable a one, 
that I find the very Enemies to this Opinion at a 
loik, how to (hift it off. To leflen it's Authority 
they have interpolated the Text, by foifling into 
the TrariflaHon what is not in the Original 3 or 
by not tranilating at all the moft material paflage, 
that makes againft them ; or by miferably gloffing 
it> to make him fpeak what he never intended : 
Such unfair dealings plainly argue^ that at any 
rate they are willing to get rid of a Proof, that 
otherwife they can neither deny, or anfwer. 

Ar\ftoile*s Text is this, which I (hall give with 
Theodorus Gaxas Tranilation : for difcourfing of 
the Migration of Birds, according to the Seafon 
of the Year, from one Country to another, he 
(kith : ♦ 

Mcrd flip Tt|r ^uvTM- yam ab Autumnaii jEqui- 
pur^ 'ImtfuploM, Ik toG II^ m^^iU €M PnUOi Loeifipie 
rmnsttXriUp yfnocpi^ ^f^y^fpra frigUii fughmi Hytnum 
r6f Wt^a x^'/Mdra' /itrd fuhtram, A Vtmc atifem 

■ ■■■■^i ■ ■■Ml ^m m i^^i^^ ■■»■■■ ■ > ^w^b^»^p^B^— ■ ■■■ I - — 

* Ari/hUi^ Hift, Animai, lib. & cap. 12. 

df 
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d^ TTfp i€LpaniP, ix Twr Btpi- ex tepida Regime adfrigi" 

ptof, tit Tobt r&rovs robt dam ftft conferuni^ a/Hls 

rlnrxfioi^St ^ofioAfUpa rd Kai- metu fitturi: ^ alia de 

Itara' rd itkw, koX ix rwr Idas vicinis di/cedtmtf aiia 

iYf^ rdvcM^ roco^/tcra rdr de uUimis^propedixenm^ %ti 

/Aera/3oXdr, rd 8^, xoi U r(ap Grues fadunt^ qua ex Sey- 

ivX^'f^^ ^ e/reir, tkw oX thicU Campis ad Paludes 

y4papoi voioOffL Mero^X- ^gypto fuperiores^ unde 

\ovck 7dp ^jr rQp Sicvduciip Nilus profluit^ venitmi^ quo 

tit rik ikii rd dpta rijt Alyi- in loco pugnare cum Pyg* 

KTov, 6$€P 6 NecXof ^i, mats dicunlur, Non emm 

*^ffri hk 6 ritwot oj^of wtpi, idfabula eft^ fed cerUt genus 

dp ol rvyfuuoi KaroiKoOfftP' turn kominum, tum etiam 

o6 ydp i<m toGto fwOot, dXV Equorum pufillum (ut di' 

iort /card nyr dXij^etay. cUur) eft^ degunique in 

Then /iucp6p fiht &ffv€p Cavemis, unde Nomen Tro^ 

Xiytrai^ koX abroi koX 6L glodyta h /ubeundis Caver- 

Vwitoi: T/M^XoSi^roi 2* tla\ nis accepere. 

In Englifh 'tis thus : ' At the Autumnal jE- 
* quinox they go out of Pontus and the cold 
' Countre3rs to avoid the Winter that is coming 
' on. At the Femal jEquinax they pais from 
' hot Countrep into cold ones^ for fear of the 
' enfuing heat ; fome making their Migrations 
'from nearer places; others from the moft re- 
' mote (as I may fay) as the Cranes do : for they 

'come 
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' come out ofScyihia to the Lakes above jEgypty 
' whence the Nile do's flow. This is the place, 
' whereabout the Pygmies dwell : For this is no 
' Fable, but a Truth. Both they and the Horfes, 
' as 'tis faid^ are a fmall kind. They are TrogUy- 
* dytes, or live in Caves.' 

We may here obferve how pofitive the Pkilo- 
fopher is, that there are Pygmies: he tells us 
where they dwell, and that 'tis no Fable, but a 
Truth. But Theodorus Gaza has been unjuft in 
tranflating him, by foifting in. Quo in loco pug' 
nare cum Pygmieis dicuntur, whereas there is 
nothing in the Text that warrants it : As like- 
wife, where he exprefles the little Stature of the 
Pygmies and the Hories, there G€aa has rendered 
it, Sed certi Genus tum Hominum, ium etiam 
Equorum pt^Uum. Ar\ftoile only faith, Tipos 
IJLUcp69 luw iknrrp Xryiroi, jccU oMi^ koX oI SnnM. 
He neither makes his Pygmies Men^ nor faith 
any thing of their fighting the Cranes; the' here 
he had a fak occafion, difcourfing of the Migra- 
tion of the Cranes out of Scythia to the Lakes 
above yEgypi, where he tells us the Pygmies are. 

F Cardan 
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Cardan * therefore muii certainly be out in his 
gueis, that Ar\floUe only afTerted the Pygmies 
out of Complement to his friend Homer; for 
furely then he would not have forgot their fight 
with the Cranes; . upon which occafion only 
Homer mentions them.t I (hould rather think 
that Ar\ftotle, being fenfible of the many Fables 
that had been raifed on this occafion, ftudioufly 
avoided the mentioning this fight, that he might 
not give countenance to the Extravagant Rela- 
tions that had been made of it. 

But I wonder that neither Cafaubon nor Duvall 
in their Editions of Ar\ftotle'% Works, (hould 
have taken notice of thefe Mifiakes of Gaxa^ and 
correded them. And Gefner^ and Aldrovandus, 
and feveral other Learned Men, in quoting this 
place of Ari/iotle, do make ufe of this faulty 
Tranilation, which mufi necefiTarily lead them 

* Cardan de Rerum varUtale^ lib. S. cap. 4a p. m. 153. 

t Apparel ergo (faith Cardan's Pygmaorum Hi/hriam 
ejfe fabulofam^ quod dr* ^Xxt^feniU ^ noftra atas^ cum 
omnia nunc fermi orbis mirabilia innotuerint^ declarat, 
Sed quod tantum Phtlofophum decepit, fuU Homeri Auc* 
ioriias non apud ilium ievis, 

into 
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into Miftakes. Sam, Bochartus^ tho* he gives 
Ar\flolles Text in Greek, and adds a new Trans- 
lation of it, he leaves out indeed the Cranes 
fighting with the PygmieSyjei makes thero MeUf 
which AfifioUe do's not; and by anti-placing, 
ut aiuni, he renders Ar\ftoile*s Aflertion more 
dubious ; Neque enim (faith he in theTranflation) 
id tstfabula,fed reverd, ut aiunl. Genus ibi par- 
vum est tam Hominum qudm Equorum, Julius 
Cafar Scaliger in trandating this Text of An- 
Jlotie, omit% both tlieie Interpretations of Gasa; 
but on the other hand is no le(s to be blamed in 
not translating at all the mofi remarkable paflage, 
and where the Phihfopher feems to be fo much 
in earned; as, ov yap Zari rovro itv^otf dXX* tart 
Kara rljp dX^iay, this he leaves wholly out, with- 
out giving us his reafon for it, if he had any : 
And Scaiiger^sf infinuation in his Comment, 
viz. Negat ejfe fabulam de his (fc, Pygmeis) 
Herodotus, at Philofophus femper mcderatus i^ 
prudens etiam addidit, ^awtp Xrycrm, is not to 

* Bockarti I/umoic. S. de Animalib. 5. Script, part. 
Pltftsricr, lib. I. cap. 1 1, p. m. 76. 

t Scaliger. Comment, in A rift. Hifi. Animal, lib. 8. 
p. nu 914. 

be 
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be allowed. Nor can I afTent to Sir Thomas 
Brown's ^ remark upon this place ; Where indeed 
(faith he) Ariflotle plays the Ariflotlej thai is, 
the wary and evading ajjerter; for tho with non 
efl fabula he feems cUjirJl to corfirm it, yet at 
Iq/i he claps in, (icut aiunt, andjhakes the belief 
he placed before upon it. And therefore Scaliger 
(faith he) hath not trariflated the firji, perhaps 
fuppqfing itfurreptitious, or unworthy fo great an 
Ajffertor. But had Scaliger known it to be fur- 
rep titious, no doubt but he would have remarked 
it ; and then there had been fome Colour for the 
Glofs. But *tis unworthj to be believed of 
Ar\ftotle, who was fo waiy and cautious, that he 
fhould in fo fhort a paffage, contradid himfelf : 
and after he had fo pofitively affirmed the Truth 
of \t, prefently doubt it. His &<nr€p Xiytrai 
therefore mud have a Reference to what follows, 
Pufillum genus, ut aiunt, ipfi atque etiam Equi^ 
as Scaliger himfelf tranflates it. 

I do not here find Ariflotle afferting or con- 
firming any thing of the fabulous Narrations that 
had been made about the Pygmies. He does 

* Sir Thomas Brown*% Pfeudodoxia, or, EnquirUs 
into Vulgar Errors^ lib. 4. cap. 1 1. 

not 
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not lay that they were Mpcr, or Mprntm fUKp<A^ 
or iUXaP€t} he only calls them wvyfuuoi. And 
difcourfing of the Pygmies in a place, where he 
18 only treating about Brutes, 'tis reafonable to 
think, that he looked upon them only as fuch. 
This is the place where the Pygmies are: this is 
ne fable, (kith Ar{ftotle, as *tis that they are a 
Dwarfi(h Race of Men ; that they fpeak the /n- 
tUan Language ; that they are excellent Archers 3 
that they are very Jufl; and abundance of other 
Things that are fabuloudy reported of them ; and 
becaufe he thought them Fables, he does not 
take the leaft notice of them, but only faith. 
This is no Fable, but a Truth, that about the 
Lakes of Nile fuch Animals, as are called Pyg- 
mies, do live. And, as if he had forefeen, that 
the abundance of Fables that Ct^fias (whom he 
faith is not to be believed) and the Indian His- 
torians had invented about them, would make 
the whole Story to appear as a Figment, and 
render it doubtful, whether there were ever fuch 
Creatures as Pygmies in Nature ; he more zeal- 
oufly aflerts the Being of them, and aflures us. 
That this is no Fable, but a Truth. 

I 
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I fhali therefore now enquire what fort of 
Creatures thefe Pygmies were; and hope (b to 
manage the Matter, as in a great meafure, to 
abate the Paflion thefe Great Men have had 
againfl them : for, no doubt, what has incenfed 
them the mofl, was, the fabulous H\ftorians 
making them a part of Mankind, and then in- 
venting a hundred ridiculous Stories about them, 
which they would impofe upon the World as 
real Truths. If therefore they have Satisfa^on 
given them in thefe two Points, I do not fee, 
but that the Bufinefs may be accommodated 
very fairly ; and that they may be allowed to be 
Pygmies, tho* we do not make them Men, 

For I am not of Gefner*B mind, Sed veierum 
nullus (faith he^) aliter de Pygnutis fcrif^i, 
qudm Homunciones ejfe. Had they been a Race 
of Men, no doubt but Arijlotle would have in- 
fonued himfelf farther about them. Such a 
Curiotity could not but have excited his Inquifitive 
Genius, to a Under Enquiry and Examination ; 
and we might eafily have expeded from him a 

* Ce/nef, Hiftor, Quadruped, p. m, 885. 

larger 
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larger Account of thero. But finding them, it 
may be^ a fort of Apes, be only tells us, that in 
fuch a place thefe Pygmies live. 

Herodotus ^ plainly makes them Brutes : For 
reckoning up the Animals of Libya, he tells us, 
ISjolL yhp ol 8(f>i€S ol vntpiuy^Btis, mu ol X/orrcf narh 

df r Tt Kol &MH ol rh Ktpara tfxoifTis' koI ol KVPOKtifMkoi 
(oxci^aXoi) ol cV roMTi <rrriBtai roOs 3^tfaX/u>v9 txoirrtt 
(Jmt di^ Xtycnu yf vr6 Xi/3uttv) jco2 Sypuu A^pc r, ml 
yvwuicffff Sypuu Koi Akka v\fjd€i voKkit &qpia dKtnwff 
€vara' i.e. That there are here prodigious large 
Serpents, and lAans, and Elephants, and Bears, 
and 4/^5, and AJfes that have horns, and Cyno- 
cephali, (in the Margin 'tis Acephali) that have 
Eyes in their Breqft, (as is reported by the Liby-- 
ansj and wild Men, and wild Women, and a great 
many other wild Beqfts that are not fabulous, 
Tis evident therefore that Herodotus his Itypun 
tMp€9, Mil yvyoocfff &ypuu are only Otipla or wild 
Beads : and tho* they are called ip^p€t, they are 
no more Men than our Orang-Outang, or Homo 

t Htrodoi* Mtlftomme stu lib. 4. p. m. 985. 

Sylv^ris, 
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Sylvejlfis, or wild Man, which has exaSlj the 
(ame Name, and I muft confefs I can*t but think 
is the fame Animal : and that the fame Name 
has been continued down to us, from his Time, 
and it may be from Homer^s. 

So Pfdlojlratus fpeaking of ^Ethiopia and 
jEgypi, tells US,^ B6aKov<n lU koL Biipia ola avx 
Mpt^Bi' Koi ojfBpwravt fukajfas, 6 fi^ SXXtu Ifmipoi, 
Uvyfioiap re ip cdrraig tlBvri zeal v\eucrovvr»p SXXo SXXff, 
i.e. Here are bred wild Bec^fts thai are not in 
other places; and black Men, which no other 
Country qffhrds : and amongjl them is the Nation 
of the Pygmies, and the BARKERS, that is, the 
Cynocephali, For tho' Philqftratus is pleafed 
here only to call them Barkers, and to reckon 
them, as he does the Black Men and the Pygmies 
amongfl the wild Beqfts of thofe Countrep; yet 
Ctefias, from whom Philqflratus has borrowed a 
great deal of his Natural Hijlory, ftiles them 
Men, and makes them fpeak, and to perform 
mod notable Feats in Merchandiiing. But not 

* PhUoftratus in vUa Apolhn, Tyanai, lib. 6. cap. I. 
p. m. 258. 

being 
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being in a meny Humour it maj be now, before 
he was aware, he fpeaks Truth: For Ctelius 
Rhodiginus's * Charader of him is, Philq/hatus 
omnium qui unquam Hiftoriam confcripferunt, 
mendaciffimus. 

Since the Pygmies therefore are fome of the 
Brute Beajls that naturally breed in thefe Coun- 
tries, and they are pleafed to let us know as much, 
I can eafily excufe them a Name. "Apdpts cTypioc, 
or Orang'Outang, is alike to me 3 and I am better 
pleafed with Homer's Mp€s wvyitaloi^ than if he 
had called vi&qKou Had this been the only In- 
fiance where they had mifapplied the Name of 
Man^ methinks I could be fo good natur*d, as 
in fome meafure to make an Apology for them. 
But finding them fo extravagantly looie, fo 
wretchedly whimfical^ in abufing the Dignity of 
Mankind, by giving the name of Man to fuch 
monffax>us Prodndions of their idle Imaginations, 
as the Indian Hiftorians have done, I do not won- 
der that wife Men have fufpeded all that comes 
out of their Mint, to be falfe and counterfeit. 

* Oth/ RkMgmi Li^iom Antiq. UK 17. cap. 15. 

o Such 
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Such are their *AtivKTtp€t OT''A^pt»€f, that want 
Nofes^ and have only two holes above their 
Mouth; they eat all things, but they muft be 
raw 3 they are (hort lived ; the upper part of their 
Mouths is very prominent. The *EmnoKnnu^ 
whofe Ears reach down to their Heeb, on which 
they lye and deep. The "AtmiuH, that have no 
Mouths, a civil fort of People, that dwell about 
the Head of the Ganges : and live upon fmelling 
to boird Meats and the Odours of Fruits and 
Flowers; they can bear no ill fcent, and there- 
fore can*t live in a Camp. The MovdyifumM or 
Moy^^aX/uM, that have but one Eye, and that in 
the middle of their Foreheads : they have Dog's 
Ears; their Hair (lands an end, but fmooth on 
the Breafts. The Irtpi^Bakftoi, that have Eyes 
in their Breafb. The n6»€u o^i^yoicf^oXo* with 
Heads like Wedges. The MoKpoKt^HOiM, with 
great Heads. The Mppoptoi, who live a Thou- 
land years. The miahrolkt» fo fwift that they will 
out-run a Horfe. The ^urtfodcLcrvXoc, that go 
with their Heels forward, and their Toes back- 
wards. The MaKpo<rKt\tU, The Irtyta^o^t, The 
MovofficrXccff, who have one Leg, but will jump a 

great 
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great way, and are caird Sciafodes, becaufe when 
they lye 00 their Backs, with this Leg they can 
keep oif the Sun from their Bodies. 

Now Slrato,* from whom I have colleded 
the DeTcription of thefe Monflrous forts of Mem, 
and they are mentiooed too by PUny, Solinus, 
Mela, Pkilo/iraius, and others -, and MunJUr in 
his Cqfmography f has given ajigure of fome of 
them ) Sirabo, I fay, who was an £nemy to all 
fuch fieibulous Relations, no doubt was prejudiced 
likewife againft the Pygmies, becaufe theie His- 
torians had made them a Puny Race of Men, 
and invented fb many Romances about them. I 
can no ways therefore blanoe him for denying, 
that there were ever any fuch Men Pygmies; 
and do readily agree with him, that no Man ever 
faw them : and am fo far from difTenting from 
thofe Great Men, who have denied them on this 
account, that I think they have ail the reason in 
the World on their fide. And to (hew how 

* Sirado Ge^^ra/A, lib, 15. p. m. 489. & lib. 2. p. 48. 

t Mum/Ur Co/mograpk. lib. 6. p. 1 151. 

ready 
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ready I am to clofe with them in this Point, I 
will here examine the contrary Opinion, and 
what Reafons they give for the fupporting It: 
For there have been fome Modems, as well as the 
Ancients, that have maintained that theie Pyg- 
mies were real Men, And this they pretend to 
prove, both from Humane Authority and Divine, 

Now by Men Pygmies we are by no means to 
underiland Dwarfs, In all Countries, and in ail 
Ages, there has been now and then obferved 
fuch Miniture of Mankind, or under-fized Men. 
Cardan * tells us he law one carried about in a 
Parrot's Cage, that was but a Cubit high. Nice* 
phorus\ tells us, that in Theodqfius the Em- 
perour*s time, there was one in jEgypt that was 
no bigger than a Partridge \ yet what was to be 
admired, he was very Prudent, had a fweet dear 
Voice, and a generous Mind ; and lived Twenty 
Years. So likewife a King of Portugal fent to 
a Duke of Savoy, when he married his Daughter 
to him, an ^Ethiopian Dwarf but three Palms 

* Cardan defubtUitatt, lib. 1 1, p. 458. 

t Nicephor, Hi/tar, Ecclefiiqfi, lib. 12. cap. 37. 

high. 
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high.* And Thevenoi f telU us of the Prefent 
made by the King of the Alniffins, to the Grand 
Seignior, of feveral Utile black Slaves out of 
Nubia, and the Countries near jEihiofna, which 
being made Eunuchs, were to guard the Ladies 
of the Seraglio. And a great many fuch like Re- 
lations there are. But thefe being only Dwarfs, 
they muft not be elieemed the Pygmies we are 
enquiring about, which are reprefented as a 
Nation, and the whole Race of them to be of 
the like fhiture. Dart tamen integras PumiUo^ 
num Gentes, tamfalfum eft, quim quodfttlfiffimum, 
faith Harduin.X 

Neither likewife mufl it be granted, that tho* 

in fome Climates there might be Men generally 
of left flature, than what are to be met with in 
other Countries, that they are presently Pygmies. 
Nature has not fixed the fame (landard to the 
growth of Mankind in all Places alike, no more 
than to Brutes or Plants. The Dimenfions <^ 

* HappiUus in Rilai. atrUns, No. 85. p. 677. 
t Tk^ftnot, Voyage de Levant, lib. 2. c. 6S. 
X Jo. Hardmm Nota in Plinij Nat. Hi/l. Ub. 6. cap. 
aa.p.688. 

them 
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them all, according to the Climate, may diffen 
If we confalt the Origioal, viz. Homer that firft 
mentioned the Pygmies, there are only theie two 
CharaBeriftics he gives of them. That they are 
Uvyitmoifeu Cubiiales; and that the Cranes did 
ufe to fight them. Tis true, as a Poei, he calls 
them Mp€s, which I have accounted for before. 
Now if there cannot be found fuch Men as are 
Cubiiales, that the Cranes might probably fight 
with, notwithflanding all the Romances of the 
Indian Hiftorians, I cannot think thefe Pygmies 
to be Men, but they mud be fome other Animals, 
or the whole mud be a Fidion. 

Having premifed this, we will now enquire 
into their Aflertion that maintain the Pygmies 
to be a Race of Men, Now becaufe there have 
been Giants formerly, that have fo much ex- 
ceeded the usual Stature of Man, that there 
mud be likewife Pygmies as defedive in the 
other extream from this Standard, I think is no 
conclufive Argument, tho' made ufe of by (bme. 
Old Cafpar Bartholine* tells us, that becaufe 7« 

* Co/par, Bartholin. Opu/aUuin de Pygmttis, 

Caffanius 
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Caffanius and others had wrote de Gyganiibus, 
(ince DO Body elfe had undertaken it, he would 
give us a Book de Pygmteis ; and dnce he makes 
it his defign to prove the £iiftence of Pygmies, 
and that the Pygmies were Men, I rouil confeis 
I eipeded great Matters from him. 

But I do not find he has informed us of any 
thing more of them« than what ^o. Talentonius, 
a Profeilbr formerly at Parma, had told us before 
in his Fdriarum t^ Reconditarum Rerum The- 
faurus,* from whom he has borrowed mod of 
this TraSl. He has made it a little more formal 
indeed, by dividing it into Chapters: of which I 
will give you the Titles; and as I fee occafion, 
(bme Remarks thereon : They will not be many, 
becauie I have prevented my felf already. The 
Jirji Chapter h, De Homuncionibus k^ Pumilioni^ 
bus feu Nanis d Pygmais di/linftis. The feamd 
Chapter, De Pygmai nominibus t^ Etymologia, 
The third Chapter, Duplex ejfh Pygm^Borum 
Genus: k^ primum Genus aliquando dari. He 

* 7«. TaUnimij Variar, 6^ RicomdU. Rerum, Tki- 
fauTHs, lib. 3. ctp. 31. 

means 
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means Dwarfs, that are no Pygmies at all. The 
fourth Chapter is, Alterum Genus, nempe Geniem 
Pygmeeorum ejfe, aut faliem aJiquando fuiffe 
Autoritadbus Humanis,Jide tamen dignorum of- 
feritur, "lis as I find it printed 5 and no doubt 
an Error in the printing. The Authorities he 
gives, are. Homer, Ctefias, Ari/lotle, PJdloftraius, 
Pliny, Juvenal, Oppian, Bapti/la Mantuan, St. 
Auftin and his Scholiaft. Ludovic. Fives, y6. 
iMurentius Anania, Joh. Cajfanius, Joh, Talen- 
tonius, Gellius, Pomp, Mela, and Olaus Magnus. 
I have taken notice of mod of thero already, as 
I fhall of St. Auftin and Ludovicus Fives by and 
by. Jo, Ltaurentius Anania* ex Mercaiorum 
relatione tradit (faith Bartholine) eos (Jc, Pyg- 
maos) in Septentrionali Thracias Parte reperiri, 
(qu<s Scythia est proxima) atque ihi cum Gruibus 
pugnare. And Joh, Caffanius\ (as he is |iere 
quoted) faith, De Pygmcns fahuiofa quidem effe 
omnia, qua de its narrarifoUnt, aliquando ex\fti' 
mavi, Fer^m cum videam non unum vel alterum, 
fed complures Clafficos t^ probatos Autoresde his 

* Jok, Laurent. Anania propt fincm tra^aiui primi 
fua Geograpk, 

t Joh, Cajffanius Hbello de Gygantibus^ p. 73. 

Homunculis 
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Homunculis mulia in eandemjere Senientiam ira' 
tUdijffe; eb adducar ui PygnuEos fuiffe if^ficiari 
non aufim. He next briDgs in yo, Talenionius, 
to whom he is fb much beholden^ and quotes his 
Opinion^ which is full and home« Cor{ftare arbi' 
iror (iaith Talenionius) * debere cancedi, Pygmaos 
non folium olim fuiffe, fed nunc etiam ejfe, k^ 
homines ejfe, nee parviiaiem illis impedimento ejfe 
quo miniUjint ki homines fint. But were there 
fuch Men Pygmies now in being, no doubt but 
we mud have heard of them \ forae or other of 
our Saylors, in their Voyages, would have lighted 
on them. Tho* Ar\ftotle is here quoted, yet he 
does not make them Men ; So neither does Ana-' 
nia: And I muft own, tho' Talenionius be of 
this Opinion, yet he takes notice of the faulty 
Tranflation of this Text of Ar\ftotle by Gaza : 
and tho* the parvity or lowneis of Stature, be no 
Impediment, becaufe we have frequently feen 
fuch Dwarf- Men, yet we did never iee a Nation 
of them : For then there would be no need of 

* 7a. TalmimMU Variar, &* recondU, Rerum The- 
fiuiruSt liU 3. ctp. 21. p. m. 515. 

H that 
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that TcUmudical Precept which yob. Ludolphus * 
mentions, Nanus ne duccU Nanam, neforii oriaiur 
ex its Digiialis (in Bechor. foU 45). 

I had almoft forgotten Olaus Magnus, whoni 
BarihoUne mentions 10 the dofe of this Chapter, 
but lays no great drefs upon his Authority, be- 
caufe he telk us, be is fabulous in a great many 
other Relations, and he writes but by hear-(ay, 
that the Gremlanders fight the Cranes: Tandem 
(faith BarihoUne) neque ideo Pygnun funi, Ji 
fwrti fagittis t^ hq/Hs,Jicui alij homines, Grues. 
cofificiuni t^ occidunt. This I think is great 
Partiality : For Ct^fias, an Author whom upon 
all turns BarihoUne makes ufe of as an Evidence, 
is very podtive, that the Pygmies were excellent* 
Archers: fo that he himfelf owns, that their 
being fuch, iUuftrates very much that Text in 
Ezekiel, on which he fpends good part of the 
next Chapter, whofe Title is, Pygmaorum Gens 
ex Exekiele, atque rationihus prolabiUbus ad^ 
Jhuitur; which we will confider by and by. 

* Job Ludolphi Comment, in Hifioriam jEthiapic, 
p. m. 71. 

And 
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And tho* OloMs Magnus may write fome things 
by hear-iay, yet he cannot be fo fabuloiM as 
Ct^ftas^ wha (as Lucian te]b as) writes what he 
neither (aw hitnfelf, or beard (rom any Body elfe. 
Not that I think Olaus Magnus his GrtenlamUsts 
were real Pygmies, no more than Ci^fias Ydg 
Pygmies were real A/«i; tho* he Touches very 
notably for them. And if all that have copied 
this Fable from Ctefias, mufl be look'd upon as 
the fame Evidence with himfelf ; the number <^ 
the TeJHnumies produced need not much concern 
us, iince they muft all ftand or fall with him. 

The prohahle Reckons that Bartholine gives in 
the^^A Chapter, are taken from other Animals, 
as Sheep, Oxen, Horles, Dogs, the Indian For* 
mica and Plants: For obierving in the fame 
Species fome exceffive large, and others extrearoly 
little, he infers. Qua cerii cum in AnimaUbus 
t^ Fegeiabilibusjiani ; cur in Humana J^cie non 
Jit probabile, haud video: imprimis cum detur 
magniiudinis excejfus GiganUeus: cur non etiam 
dabitur DefeBus? Quia ergo dnntur Gigantes, 
dabuntur k^ Pygmtei. Quam confequentiam ut 

fir mam. 
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t, mdmimi Cmrdmmms* Bat de Pygw^ms 

mm * • 

ctmct^mi, fn frm mamcmw, mam prw 
GemU. ^aw Cmrdmm^ tho he aDovs this Coo- 
•eqncDCK, jet id the ^me place he gires fisrenl 
Rcaibos wbj the Pygwaes oookl not be Mem, 
and looks opoo the whole Scorj as fitbnkxis. 
BmrtJka&me cooclndrs this Ckmpier thus : UUerims 
mi FntmHBimUmi Jmicimwnt, mdtirmtlMm Sceieiom 
Pj^mun, qmod Drefdje ri£auu imUr mlia pimrbma, 
ferrmimm im Arce feremiffl Eledoris Saxooijc* 
mlMuAime imfrm Cmiiimwi, Cffimmi foG^iaie, pro- 
pariimufme Ins Cafids, imm aliannm; mi £«- 
hiomem, ami ArtifUimle qtnd AVaw rermwt periims 
fmfficttripojfii. Addiia imfmper est Jmfcr^Uw Yen 
Pygnuei. 1 heieiipoa looked into Dr. Bromm't 
Trarels into thofe P^rts, who has giren as a 
large Catalogue of the Cano6ties, the EleShr of 
Saxomy had at Drefdem, bat did not find amongft 
them this Sceleiom} which, bj the largenels of 
the Head, 1 fuTped to be the SceleUm of an 
Orang-Ouiamg, or our tri/c/ Alam, Bat had he 
given OS either a figure of it, or a more particular 
Defcription, it had been a far greater Satisfadion. 

* Cardan, de Kermm varUiatc^ UK 8. ca[\ 4a 

The 
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The Title of Bariholines Jixth Chapter is, 
PygmcBos ejfe autfuiffe ex variis eorum adjuncts, 
occidenHbuSf &c. ab Authorihus defcriptis q/len- 
diiur. As firft, their Magnitude: which he 
mentions from Ct^fias, Pliny, Gellius, and ^u- 
venal: and tho* they do not all agree exadly, 
'tis nothing. Autorum hie diffenfus nullus ^ 
(iaith Bartholine) etenimjicut in noflris Aomtnt- 
bus, ita indubii in Pygmais non omnes ejt{fdem 
magnitudinis. 2. The Place and Country: As 
Ct^fias (he iaith) places them in the middle of 
India; Ar\ftotle and Pliny at the Lakes abore 
jEgypt; Homer*B Scholiq/i in the middle of 
jEgypt: Pliny at another time iaith they are at 
the Head of the Ganges, and fometimes at Oer^ 
ania, which is in Thracia, which being near 
Scythia, confirms (he faith) Ananuis Relation, 
Mela places them at the Arabian Gulf; and 
Paulus ^ovius docet Pygnueas uUra ^aponem 
^; and adds, has Auionan Hffa^fkmeg faale 
fuerit conciliare; nee mirum diver/as relationes i 
Plinio auditas. For (iaith he) as the Tartars 
often change their Seats, fince they do not live 
in Houies, but in Tents, fo 'tis no wonder that 

the 
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the Pygnilvs ofieD change (heirs, finee inAead « 
Houfes, tbey live in Ciives or Huu, built i 
Mild, Feaihere, and Egg-flieU*. And this n 
tion of tbeir Hnbitations be lliinks ti very plal 
from Pliny, where fpeaking of Grrama, tic fatdl 
PygmaoTitm Gens fuifle fnon jam rffej prwtitM 
credimt'jue A Gruihm J'ugatos. Which paflag 
(faith Barlkoline) Itad Adrian Spigeliua ■ 
fidcred, he would not fo loon have left Ar{flotlA 
Opinion, becanfe Franc. Alvarts the Partugueji 
did Dot find them in the place where Ar^flotU 
left them; for ihe Cranes, it may be, had driven 
them ibence. His third Article \»,lhe\T Habitats 
tion, which Arijiolle faith is in Cavei; henora 
they are Troglod^let. Ptiny telU xa they buitd ' 
Huts with Mud, Feathers, and Egg-lheUs. But 
vhat Barlhottne adds. Eh quod Terra Cai'ernas 
inhatitfnt, non injuria diSli J'unt olim Pygmtn, 
Terra^filii, is wholly new to nie, and I have not 
met wilh it in any Author before : tlio' he givei'*i 
ua here feveral other fignifications of the word I 
TerraJiUj from a great many Authors, which M 
will not trouble you at prefent with. 4, Th( 
Form, being flat nol'ed and ugly, as Ct^liaf 
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Their Speech, which was the fame as the Indians, 
as Ct^fias; and for this I find he has no other 
Author. 6. Their Hair; where he quotes CU' 
fias again, that they make ufe of it for Clothes, 
7. Their Vertues and Arts; as that they ufe the 
fame Laws as the Indians, are very jult» excellent 
Archers, and that the King of India has Three 
thoufand of them in his Guards. All from Cte- 
fias, 8. Their Animals, as in Ct^fias; and here 
are mentioned their Sheep, Oien, Afles, Mules, 
and Hories. 9. Their various ASlions; as what 
Ct^fias relates of their killing Hares and Foxes 
with Crows, Eagles, t^c. and fighting the Cranes, 
as Homer, Pliny, Juvenal. 

The /eventh Chapter in Bartholine has a pn>- 
mifing Title, An Pygmmijint homines, and I 
expeded here fomething more to our purpofe; 
but I find he rather endeavours to anfwer the 
Reafons of thofe that would make them Apes, 
than to lay down any of his own to prove 
them Alen. , And Albertus Magnus'% Opinion he 
thinks abfurd, that makes them part Men part 
Beads; they mud be either one or the other, 

not 
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not a Medium between both; and to make out 

this, he gives us a large Quotation out of Cardan, 

But Cardan * in the fame place argues that they 

are not Men. As to Sueffanus f his Argument, 

that they want Reafon, this he will not Grant ; 

but if they ufe it le(s or more imperfe^y than 

others (which yet, he (kith, is not certain) by the 

fame parity of Reafon Children, the Bceotians, 

Cumani and Naturals may not be reckoned Men: 

and he thinks, what he has mentioned in the 

preceding Chapter out of Ct^as, &c. (hews that 

they have no fniall ufe of Reafon. As to Suef' 

fanus% next Argument, that they want Religion, 

Juflice, &c. this, he faith, is not confirmed by 

any grave Writer; and if it was, yet it would 

not prove that they are not Men. For this de- 

fe^ (he faith) might hence happen, becaufe they 

are forced to live in Caves for fear of the Cranes: 

and others befides them, are herein faulty. For 

this Opinion, that the Pygmies were Apes and 

not Men, he quotes likewife BenediBus Farchius,X 

* Cardan, de Rerum varietate^ lib. 8. cap 4a 
f Suejfanus Comment, in Arift, de Hifiar, Animal, lib. 
8. cap, 12. 
t Bcnedi^, Varekius de Monfiris,' lingua vemacula, 

and 
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and yoh, Tinnulus,* and Paulus yovius,\ and 
leveral others of the Moderns, he tells us, are of 
the fame mind. Imprimis Geographici quos non 
puduit in Mappis Geograpkicis loco Pygmaorum 
Jimias cum Gruibus pugnantes ridiculi dipinxiffi. 

The Tide of Bartholin^t eighth and laft 

Chapter is, Argumenta eorum qui Pygmaorum 

H\ftoriam fabulofam cer^fent, recitantur t^ re- 

futantur. Where he tells ns, the only Perfon 

amongd the Ancients that thought the Story of 

the Pygmies to be fieibulous was Strabo: but 

aniongft the Modems there are ieveral, as Car* 

dan, Budaus, Aldrovandus, PuUerus and others. 

The firil Objection (he faith) is that of Spigelius 

and others ; that finoe the whole World is now 

difcovered, how happens it, that thefe Pygmies 

are not to be met with ? He has feven Anfwets 

to this Objection ; how (atisfadory thej are, the 

Reader may judge, if he pieafes, by perufing them 

amongil the Quotations. ^ Cardan t (econd Ob- 

* Jok. Tmnu/us in GUito-Ckryfip. 
t Ptmhu Jcvius lib, dt Mu/ccvit, Ltgatiottt, 
X Refpondio, i. Contrarium teftari Mtrtaiorum Rt' 
kUiomem apud Anmniam /u^ra Cap, ^ X, Et licet nam 

1 je6tiou 
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jedion (he (kith) i% that thejr live bat eig^ht 

jears, whence (eveeal InconvenieiiGeft would hafK 

pen, as Cardan Ihews f ke anfwere that oo good" 

Author aflerts this; and- if there was; jet whaC 

Cardan urges would not follow ;^ and inilancet. 

out of Ariemidorus in Pliny,* as a Parallel in 

the Calinga a Nation in IntUa, where ike Women 

conceive when Jive years old, and do not live a^ave 

eight. Gefner fpeaking of the Pygmies, faidi, 

FiUe autem longitudo anni arciter oSio ut Alber- 

tus refert. Cardan perhaps had his Authority 

fVom Alhertus, or it may be both took it fronr 

this paifage in Pliny, which I thmk would better 

agree to Apes than Men. But Artemidorus be^ 

ing an Indian H\ftorian, and in the ianie place 

telling other Romances, the le(s Credit is to be 

ifwetUi cfferU vnd h quoKbet, pari' jure HfdnoctroiA &* olid 
ntgare licerUi 3. Qtnmariapentavigtt$ti,vixa9vs^paMcta 
maritimas luftrtmt,,adio nan terras amms H tnari dijfitas* 
4. Neque in Oris iUos habitart maritimis ex Capitequinto 
manife/hitn eft. 5. Quis teftatum fe omneen odhiMffh 
diligetitiam mi itiquhrmio eos tit itweniret. 61 //&»• iertreL 
habitant, ut in Antris vitam tolerart dicantur. 7. .Si tv/ 
ntaximi omni ab omnibus diligentid quafitifinffent, nee 
imienti ; fteri poteft, ut inftar Gigantum jam defierikt nee 
fint ampliiks, 
* Plinij hift, Aat. lib. 7. cap. 2. p. m. 14. 

given 
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given to him. The third Objection, he faith, is 
«f Comdius 4 Lapide^ who denies the Pygmiei, 
hecttife Homer was the lirfi Amhor of them. 
The fotiiih Objection he ikkh it, because Authon 
diftr about the Pboe whero ihef (htmld be : 
Thii, he telU m, he has aofwered already ia tbe 
Mh Chapter. The Jifth and iaft Objedion he 
mentioBs is, that hat few have feen them. He 
aoTwen, theie are a great many Wonden in 
•Sacred and Proline History that we have not 
feen, yet muH not deny. And he infiances in 
three j As the Forwuca Indiat, which are as big 
as great Dogs: The Camu PltuUotiie in che 
Idand Gso, which when cut off fixim the Bcaft, 
and flung upon the Ground, will take root like 
a Cabbage: and tbe Scotland Ge^e that grow 
upon Trees, for which he quotes a great many 
Authors, and io condudes. 

Now how fiir BarthoUne in his Treatife has 
made out that the Pygmies of the Ancients were 
real Men, either firom the Authorities he has 
quoted, or his Reafonings upon them, I fubmit 
to the Reader. 1 fhall proceed now (as 1 pro- 

mifed) 
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mifed) to confider the Proof they pretend fW>in 
Holy Writ: For Bartkoline and others infill upon 
that Text in Exektel {Cap. 27. Verf. 11.) where 
the Vulgar Tranflation has it thus ; ¥V^ Arvad 
cum Exercitu tuofupra Muros tuas per circuiium, 
tsf Pygmm in Turribus tuisjuerunt: Scuta fua 
fufpenderunt fupra Muros tuos per circuitum. 
Now Talentonius and Bartkoline think that what 
Ctqfias relates of the Pygmies^ as their being 
good Archers, very well iiiuftrates this Text of 
Ezekiel: I (hall here tranfcribe what Sir Thomas 
Brown * remarks upon it ; and if any one requires 
further Satisfadion, they may confult JM Ludol' 
phus\ Comment on his jEthiopic H\ftory.\ 

Thefecond TfJHmony (faith Sir Thomas Brown) 

is deduced from Holy Scripture; thus rendered in 

the Vulgar Trariflation, Sed & Pygmaei qui erant 

in turribus tuis, pharetras fuas fufpenderunt in 

muris tuis per gyrum : from whence notwith' 

Jianding we cannot infer this AJfertion,for firjl 

the Tratiflators accord not, and the Hebrew word 

* Sir Thomas Br9WtC% Enqmriis into Vulgar Errors, 
lib. 4. cap. 1 1, p. 242. 
t Comment, in Hift, jEtkiopie4 p. 73. 

Gammadim 
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Gamraadim is very varun^fly rendered. Though 
Aquila, Vatablus and Lyra will have ii Pygmaei, 
yet in the Septuagint, it is no more than Watch- 
man ; and fo in the Arabick and High-Dutch, 
/fi the Chalde, Cappadocians, tn Symmachus, 
Medes, and in the French, thofe of Gamed. 
Theodotian of old, and Tremillius of late, have 
retained the Textuary word; and fo have the 
Italian, Low Dutch, and Engliih Tra^flators, 
that is, the Men of Arvad were upon thy IFalls 
round about, and the Gammadims were in thy 
Towers, 

Nor do Men only dijfent in the Tra^floHon (f 
the word, but in the Expqfition of the Ser{fe and 
Meaning thereof; for fome by Gammadims tm- 
derjland a People of Syna,fo called from the City 
of Gamala ; fome hereby underjland the Cappa- 
docians, many the Medes : and hereof Forerius 
hath ajingular Expqfition, conceiving the Watch" 
men rf Tyre, might well be called Pjrgmies, the 
Towers of that City being fo high, that unto 
Men below, they appeared in a Cubital Stature. 
Others expound it quite contrary to common Ac- 

ception. 
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€tpimm, thai is n9i Mm ^ ike imifi, hmt rf ike 
.im-gett/hse; fo d&tk -Garaeltttt ca^firmt PfganBi, 
<9r Vki Cabitalfls, Amt ks. md Mem rfa CMt 
Mgk, imtifthe iargifi Stahure, wk^B iuaghi MAe 
Jtkmi ^fGurnts^ is rmther Jo he iakai Sy ike Cubii 
than ike fooi; im ttdttck pkn^e we need tkemea- 
fime < GfAitk, wk^e heiglU is /iud ie he fix 
Cubiit mni aj^n. Ofajfimihf hereto is mleo tke 
Egp^fUion of Jcram | uoi UMmg Py g au t ^ fir 
Dwarfs^ bmijhui mnd tJuUami Chamfitnu ; mei 
itkiag ike femfe ^ fm-^ which feg'^fiet ike 
Cubii meafure, but thai which expr^eth Pmgiis; 
that is. Men Jit for Combat and the Exerc\fe of 
ike FiJL Thus there com he nofaiisfyimg iliaiiom 
from this Texi^ ike duerJiSy, or raiker cotUrorieSy 
of Erp^fiiions amd iuierfuretoiiems^ dyhmBSug 
more ikom cot^fkrmmg ike Trwih of ike SUkt^* 

BtH wiiy Aldnmandiu or Ct^fpor BartkoUme 
Aumld bring in St« A$^im om a Favoufer of diis 
OpUnoo of Mem Pygmies, I fee ao Reafon. To 
me he feeras lo aflcft quke the ooatcaiy: ior 
propofing tbii Cloetfioay Aa ex propagine Adam 
pelJUiormm Noe, qusDdam genera Hmnimmm Mom- 

Jiro/a 
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JhFofu prodierunt ? He mentions a great manj 

■Bonfboitt Nations of Men, as they are delcribed 

hf the Indkui HifloriatUf and amongft tile left, 

the Pi^gmies, the Sciopodes^ &c. And adds> 

ifuid dicam de Cynocephalis, quorum^ Canina 

Capita atque ipji Latraius magis B^flias putm 

Uommes cofifiimUur ^ Sed omnia Genera Momi" 

num, qtuB dicufUur effe, effe credere, non ^ neceffe^ 

And afterwards fo fully t^qytefles himfelf in 

ihFoar of the Hypoth^s I am: here maintaining,. 

that I think it 2t great Confirmation of it. Nam. 

tSf Simias (fiiith he) V Cercopitheeos, (at Spkm^ 

gasyji nefciremus non Homines ejffe,fed Bi^flia*^ 

pqffent \fii Hi/hrici defua Curiofiiaie ghriantes 

velui Gentler Aiifuas Hominum nobis impunitd 

vanitate mentiri. At iaii he condtides. and de^- 

termines the Question thusi Aut t//a, quof ialia 

de qmbufdam Gendhusfcriptafunt, amnino nulla 

sunt, auijifunt, Mtmunes nonfunt^ aui ex Adam* 

Juntji Homines funi. 

There is nothing therefbre in St. yi9{ftin that 
juftifies the being of Men Pygnues^ or that tiie 
Pygmies were Men: he rather makes them'^pef^ 

And 
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And there is nothing in his Scholiqft Ludovicus 
Fives that tends this way, he only quotes from 
other Authors, what might illuftrate the Text he 
is commenting upon, and no way a0erts their 
being Men. I (hall therefore next enquire into 
Bochartus*s Opinion, who Would have them to 
be the Nub^e or Nohce. Has Nuhas Troglodyti- 
cos (faith * he) ad Avaliiem Sinum effe Pygmceos 
Veterum muLta probanL He gives us five Rea- 
fons to prove this. As, i. The Authority of 
Hefycfuus, who faith, Nm/Sm nvyfuubc. 2. Be- 
caufe Homer places the Pygmies near the Ocean, 
where the Nub^e were. 3. Ar\ftotle places them 
at the lakes of the Nile. Now by the Nile 
Bocharttis tells us, we muft underfland the ^ftor 
boms, which the Ancients thought to be a Branch 
of the Nile, as he proves from Pliny, Solinus 
and jEthicus. And Ptolomy (he tells us) places 
the NubiB hereabout. 4- Becaule Ar\ftotle makes 
the Pygmies to be Troglodytes, and fo were the 
Nubte. 5. He urges that Story of Nonnofus 
which I have already mentioned, and thinks that 

* Sam. Bochart, Geograph. Saav, Part. i. lib. 2. cap. 
22^ p* m. 142. 

thofe 
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thole that Nonnofus met with, were a Colony 
of the Nubce: but afterwards adds, Quos tamen 
abfit ut putemus Staturd fuiffe CubiiaH, proui 
Poetijejingunt, qui omnia in majus augenL But 
this methinks fpoili them from being Pygmies; 
leveral other Nations at this rate may be Pygmies 
as well as thefe Nubce. Befides, he does not 
inform us, that thefe Nubce ufed to fight the 
Cranes; and if they do not, and were not Cubi- 
tales, they can*t be Homer's Pygmies, which we 
are enquiring after. But the Notion of their 
being Men, had fo poiTelTed him, that it put him 
upon fancying they mud be the Nubce; but *tis 
plain that thofe in Nonnofus could not be a 
Colony of the Nubce; for then the Nubce muft 
have underftood their Language, which the Text 
Ciith, none of the Neighbourhood did. And 
becaufe the Nulce are Troglodytes, that therefore 
they mud be Pygmies, is no Argument at all. 
For Troglodytes here is ufed as an AdjeBive; 
and there is a fort of Sparrow which is called 
Pajfer Troglodytes, Not but that in Africa 
there was a Nation of Men called Troglodytes, 
but quite different from our Pygmies, How far 

R Bochartus 
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Bochartus may be in the rights in guelling the 
Lakes of the Nile (whereabout Ar\ftotle places 
tlie Pygmies) to be the Fountains of the River 
^aborus, which in his defcription, and likewiie 
the Map, he places in the Country of the Ava^ 
litis, near the Moffylon Emporium; I (hall not 
enquire. This I am certain of, he mifreprefents 
Ariflotle where he tells us,* Quamvis in eafahula 
hocfaltem verum effe affercU Philofophus, Pt^fiUos 
Homines in iis locis degere : for as I have already 
obferved; Ariflotle in that Text faith nothing 
at all of their being Men : the contrary rather 
might be thence inferred, that they were Brutes. 
And Bocharfs Tranfktion, as well as Gaza's is 
faulty here, and by no means to be allowed, vtx. 
Ut aiunt, genus iti parvum ejl tarn Hominum, 
quim E^uorum ; which had Bochartus confidered 
he would not have been fb fond it may be of his 
Nuhce. And if the N«/3oc UvypauK in Hefychius 
are fuch Pygmies as Bochartus makes his Nuhte, 
Quos tamen abfit ut putemus JiaturAfu^ Cuhi» 
tali, it will not do our bufinefs at all ^ and neither 

* Bochmii HUroxoici pars Pcfterior, lib. I. cap. 1 1. 
p. 76. 

Homers 
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Homers Authority, nor Ar{ftoiies does him any 
Service. 



But this Fable of Men Pygmies has not only 
obtained amongfl the Greeks and Indian H'{fto^ 
rians: the Aratians likewife tell much fuch 
Stories of them, as the (ame learned Bochartus 
informs us. I will give his Latin Tranflation of 
one of them, which he has printed in Arabick 
alfo: Arabes idem ((aith* Bocharius) referunt 
ex cujt^fdam Grmcoiijide, pa Jacoho IUmc\ Jilio, 
Sigarienfi fertur ita narrqffe. Navigabam ali" 
quando in mari Zingitano, (sT impulii me venius 
in quondam Infulam. In ciyus Oppidum cum 
devenijffem, reperi Incolas Cubiialis eJfeJiatunBt 
V plerofque Coclites, Quorum mulHiudo in me 
congregaia me deduxit ad Regem fuum, Jnlfit 
is, ut Captivus detinerer; tsf inquandam Caveee 
fPeciem conjeflus fum: eos autem aliquando ad 
helium inftrui cum viderem, dixeruni Hqftem m- 
minere, tsf fore ut propediem ingrueret. Nee 
mulib pqfl Gruum exerciius in eos infurrexii. 
Atque ideo erani Coalites, quod eorum oculos lue 

* Bochartm ihid. p. m. 77. 

confod^ffentn 
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confodiffent, Aique Ego, virgd affUmptd, in ea$ 
impeiumfeci, ^ iUce avoldrunt aique aufugeruni; 
oh quod f acinus in honore fid apud illos. This 
Author, it feems, reprefents them under the 
fame Misfortune with the Poet, who firfl men- 
tioned them, as being blind, by having their 
Eyes peckM out by their cruel Enemies. Such 
an Accident poflibly might happen now and 
then, in thefe bloody Engagements, tho* I wonder 
the Indian H{ftorians have not taken notice of 
it. However the Pygmies (hewed themielves 
grateful to their Deliverer, in heaping Honours 
on him. One would guefs, for their own lakes, 
they could not do lefs than make him their 
Generaliffimo : but our Author is modefl in not 
declaring what they were. 

Ifaac Vqffius feems to unfettle all, and endea« 
vours utterly to mine the whole Story : for he 
tells us. If you travel all over Africa, you (hall 
not meet with either a Crane or Pygmie: Se 
mirari (faith* Ifaac Vqffius) Ariftotelem, i[uod 

* Ifaac Vofflus de Nili alwrwnque fiummum Origine, 
Cap. 18. 

tarn, 
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iam ferib (iffirmei non ejje fabellam, quts de 
Pygnueis V Bello, quod cum Gruibus gerant, 
narrantur* Si quis totam pervadai Africara* 
nuUas vel Grues vel PygnuBos inveniet. Now 
one would wonder more at Foffius, that he 
ihoald aflert this of Ar\jlotle, which he never 
iaid« And fince Vqffius is fo mifiaken in what 
he relates of Ar\ftoile: where he might fo eafiljr 
have been in the right, 'tis not improbable, but 
he may be out in the refl too: For who has 
travelled all Africa over, that could inform him? 
And why ihould he be (b peremptory in the 
Negative, when he had fo poiitive an Affirma- 
tion of Ar\ftotle to the contrary ? or if he would 
not believe Ar{ftotle% Authority, methinks he 
ihould Ar\ftophanes*s, who tells us,* Sircipciv Srtm 
fuw Tipaifot Kpml{$tv h v^v Xi^v^v luraxt^pi- *TU 
time to fow when the no{fy Cranes take their 
flight into Libya. Which Obfervation is like- 
wife made by H^od, Theognis, Aratus, and 
others. And Maximus Tifrius (as I find him 
quoted in Bochartus) faith, Al ytpovoc ^$ Alyvtmm 
&p^ Bipovt ct^urrd/Afnu, o^ 6p€x6iuhu r6 Mkwoi, 

* Arifi^phamis in NuMms, 

nhfagtu 
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nuKurtu wrtpvyas I^amp larta, f^ipcufTM htk rw Stpof 
€v6if T&p 2kvB&p y^. i.e. Grues per <^ftaUm ex 
M/gji^io ahfcedentes, quia Calorem paH nan pof* 
funt, alis velorum v{ftar expa^fis, per aerem ad 
ScTthicam plagam reSdferuniur, Which fully 
confirms that Migration of the Cranes that Aris- 
/o//e mentions. 

But Fqfflus I find, tho* he will not allow the 
Cranes, yet upon fecond Thoughts did admit of 
Pygmies here : For this Story of the Pygmies 
and the Cranes having made fo much notfe, he 
thinks there may be ibmething of truth in it; 
and then gives us his Conjecture, how that the 
Pygmies may be thofe Dwarfs, that are to be 
met with beyond the Fountains of the Nile; but 
that they do not fight Cranes but Elephants, and 
kill a great many of them, and drive a confider- 
able Traffick for their teeth with the 3^gi, who 
fell them to thoie of Congo and the Portuguefe. 
I will give you Fqffius*s own words ; Aiiamen 
((aith* he) utfolent fabelUe non de nUUloJingi 
tsf aliquod plerunque continent veri, id ipfum quo^ 

• //aacVoffius ibU. 

que 
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que hicfaSlum ejfe ex\ftimo. Cerium quippe eft 
ultra Niliybn/ei tnultos reperiri Nanos, qui iamen 
non cum Gruibus,fed cum ElephanHs perpetuum 
gerant helium. Pmcipuum quippe Eboris coiri- 
mercium in regno magni Macoki per \ftos troM" 
Jigjitur Homuncione$: habitant in Syhis, tsf mira 
dexteritate EUpkantos fagittis corificiunt. Car" 
nibus vtfcuntur, Dentes verd Jagis divendunt, illi 
autem Congentibus tsf Lufitants. 

J^ob Ludolphus* in his Commentary on his 
jEthiofuck Hyiory remarks. That there was 
never known a Nation all of Dwarfs, Nani 
quippe (faith Ludolphus) Naturm quodam errore 
ex aliis jtftce fiaturce hominibus generantuu 
Qualis verd ea Gens Jit, ex qua (fta Natures Ludi" 
bria tantd copiA pnweniant, Voffium docere opor^ 
tebat, quia Pumiliones Pumiles alios non gignunt, 
fed plerunque fteriles funt, experientia t^e; ut 
plani non opus habuerunt DoShres Talmudici 
Nanorum matrimonia prohibere, ne Digitales ex 
iis nqfcerentur. Ludolphus it may be is a little 

* 7^ l^^Phus in Ccmmeut. in Hifioriam jEikiopi- 
cam, p. m. 71. 

too 
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too ftrict with Fqffius for calling them Nani; he 
may only mean a fort of Men in that Country 
of le(8 Stature than ordinary. And Dapper in 
hit Hiftory of ^rica, from whom Vqffius takes 
this Account, defcribes fuch in the Kingdom of 
Mokoko, he calls Mimos, and tells us that they 
kill Elephants. But I fee no reafon why Vqffius 
ihould take thefe Men for the Pygmies of the 
Ancients, or think that they gave any occafion 
or ground for the inventing this Fable, if there 
was no other reafon, this was fufficient, becaufe 
they were able to kill the Elephants, The Pyg- 
mies were fcarce a Match for the Cranes; and 
for them to have encountered an Elephant, were 
as vain an Attempt, as the Pygmies were guilty 
of in PhUqftratus* 'who to revenge the Death 

* of Antceus, having found Hercules napping in 
' Libya, muftered up all their Forces againft him. 
'One Phalanx (he tells m) aflaulted his left 
' hand ; but a^ainft his right hand, that being 

* the ftronger, two Phalanges were appointed. 
'The Archers and Slingers befieged his feet, 
' admiring the hugenels of his Thighs : But 

* PhiloftnUui, Icon. lib. 2. p. m. 817. 

' againd 
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' againft his Head, as the Arfenal, they raifed 
' Batteries, the King himfeif taking his Pod there. 
' They iet fire to his Hair, put Reaping-hooks in 
' his Eyes ; and that he might not breath, clapp*d 
' Doors to his Mouth and Noftrils ; but all the 
' Execution that they could do, was only to awake 
* him, which when done, deriding their folly, he 
'g^ther'd them all up in his Lion*s Skin, and 
' carried them {Philq/hratus thinks) to Eur\fihenes.' 
This AntcBus was as remarkable for his height, 
as the Pygmies were for their lownels of Stature : 
For Plutarch* tells us, that Q, Sterorius not 
being willing to truft Common Fame, when he 
came to Tingis (now Tangier) he caufed Antasus*% 
Sepulchre to be opened, and found his Corps 
full threefcore Cubits long. But Sterorius knew 
well enough how to impofe upon the Credulity 
of the People, as is evident from the Story of his 
wfute Hind, which Plutarch likewife relates. 



But to return to our Pygmies; tho' moft of 
the great and learned Men would (eem to decry 

* Piutarch. in vita Q, Sertorij, 

L is 
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tius Story as a Fidion and mere Fable, yet there 
if fomeciutig of Tnitli, they think, mnft have 
given the firft rile to it, and that it was not 
wholly the prodnct <^ Phancy, but had (bme 
veai foundation, tho' diiguiied, according to the 
different Imagination and Genius of the Relator : 
'Tis this that has incited them to give their fereral 
Conjedures about tt. Job Ludolp/tus finding 
what has been offered at in Relation to the 
Pygmies, not to fidsfie, he thinks he can better 
account for this Stoiy, by learing oot the Cranes, 
and placing in thdr dead, another fort of Bird 
he calls the Condor^ I will give yoo his own 
words : Sed ad PygnuBos (laith* lAidolphus) re^ 
vertamur; faJbula de Geranomachia PygnuBorum 
feu pugna cum Gruibus etiam aliquid de vera 
trahere videtur,Ji pro Gruibus Condoras imtelii* 
gas, Aves in interiore Africa maximas, ui fidem 
penk excedat; aiunt enim quod Jles \fta vitulum 
Elephanti in Aerem extoUere pq/Jit; ut infra do^ 
cebimus. Cum his Pygnueas pugnare, ne pecora 
fua rapiant, incre<&bile non ^, Error ex eo 

* yob Ludolphus Comment, in Hijtariam /nam JE- 
thiofic, p. 73. 

nakus 
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nahts videiwr, ptod primus Relator, alio voc€Lbulo 
d^hUuSg Grues pro Condoris uomindrit, JicuH 
Plaatut Picas pro Gryphibtis, fsf Rogiani Boves 
lucas pro Elepkaniis dixere. 



Tis true, if what Juvenal only in ridicule 
mentions, was to be admitted as a thing really 
done, that the Cranes could fly away with a 
Pygmie, as our Kites can with a Chicken, there 
might be fome pretence for Ludovicus*% Condor 
or CunStor : For he mentions afterwards* out 
of P. Joh. das Santos the Portuguefe^ that 'twas 
oblerved that one of thelfe Condors once flew 
away with an Ape, Chain, Clog and all, about 
ten or twelve pounds weight, which he carried 
to a neighbouring Wood, and there devoured 
him. And Garcilajfo de la Fegaf relates that 
they will ieize and fly away with a Child ten or 
twelve years old. But Juvenal } only mentions 
this in ridicule and merriment, where he (aith. 



* yiifd LMdclpkm ibid. pag. 164. 

t CmnihOo dt U Vtiga RopU CamwunL rfVtr^ 

X jHVtmal Satyr, 13 vn-j^ 167. 

Ad 
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Adfubiias Thracumvolucres,nubemquef(moram 
PygnuBOS parvis currii Bellator in amds : 
Mox impar hqfti, rapiufyue per aera curvis 
Unguihus dfoBvdfertur Grue. 

Befides, were the Condors to be taken for the 
Cranes, it would utterly Ipoil the Pygmasoma' 
chia ; for where the Match is (b very unequal, 
'tis impoOible for the Pygmies to make the leaft 
(hew of a fight. Ludolphus puts as great hard- 
{hips on them, to fight the(e Condors, as Voffius 
did, in making them fight Elephants, but not 
with equal Succefs ; for V6ffius*% Pygmies made 
great Slaughters of the Elephanis; but Ludol- 
phus his Cranes fweep away the Pygmies, as 
eafily as an Owl would a Moufe, and eat them 
up into the bargain 5 now I never heard the 
Cranes were fo cruel and barbarous to their 
Enemies, tbo' there are fome Nations in the 
World that are reported to do fo. 

Moreover, thefe Condors I find are very rare 
to be met with ; and when they are, they often 
appear fingle or but a few. Now Homer\ and 
the Cranes of the Ancients, are alwajrs repre- 

fented 
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fented in Flocks. Thus Oppian * as I find him 
tranilated into Latin Verie : 

Et velut jEihiopum veniunt, NiUque Jluenta 
TurmaAm Palamedis Aves, celfiBque per altum 
Aera Uibentes fugiunt Athlanta nivofum, 
PygfMBOs imbelle Genus, parvumquejatigant, 
Non perturbato procedunt ordine denfae 
If{flru6iu volucres obfcurani atra TWrmii. 

To imagine thefe Grues a fingle Gigantick Bird, 
would much leflen the Beauty of Homer^s Simile, 
and would not have ferved his turn -, and there 
are none who have borrowed Homer^s fancy, but 
have thought fo. I will only farther inflance in 
Bapt\fta Mantuan : 

Pygnujet breve vulgus, iners Plebecula, quamlo 
Convenere Grues Umgis in prcaUa rqftris, 
Sublato clamorejremunt, dum^ue agmine magno 
Hqftibus occurrii, tellus tremit Indica, clamant 
Liitora, arenarum nimbis ab/condUur air; 
Omnis ist invoUnt Pulvisfolemque, Polumque, 
Et Genus hoc Haminum naturd imbelle, quietum, 
Mite,facit Mavors pugnax, immane Omentum. 

• Ofipian lib. i. de Pi/abms. 

Having 
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Having now confidered and examined tbe 
various Opinions of thefe learned Men GODcem- 
ing this Pygmceomachia; and reprefented the 
Reafons they give for maintaining their Con- 
jedures \ I (hall beg leave to fubjojn ray own : 
and if what at prelent I ofier, may (eem more 
probable, or accoont for this Story with more 
likelyhood, than what hath hitherto been ad- 
vanced, I (hall not think my time altogether 
mtilpent : But if this will not do, I fliall never 
trouble my head more about them, nor think 
my felf any wayv concerned to write on this 
Argument again. And I had not done it now, 
but upon the occafion of Difleding this Orang" 
Outang, or wild Man, which being a Native 
of Africa, and brought from Angola, tho' firfl 
taken higher up in the Country, as I was in- 
formed by the Relation givea me ; and observ- 
ing fo great a Refemblanoe, both in the outward 
fiiape, and, what furprized me more, in the 
Strudure likewiie of the inward Parts^ to a 
Man; this Thought was eafily fugge^d to me. 
That very probably this Animal, or ibme other 
fuch of the fame Species, might give the firft 

rife 
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rife and occafion to the Stories of the Pygmies, 
What has been the wpmrw ^vdof , and rendered 
this Story fo difficult to be believed, I find hath 
been the Opinion that has generallj obtained, 
that thefe Pygmies were reallj a Race of liiile 
Men, And tho* they are only Brutes, yet being 
at firft call'd wild Men, no doubt from the Re- 
ferablance they bear to Men; there have not 
been wanting thoie efpecially amongft the 
Ancients, who have invented a hundred ridicu- 
lous Stories concerning thenij and have attributed 
thoTe things to them, were they to be believed 
in what they (ay, that neoeflarily conclude them 
real Men. 

To furo up therefore what I have already 
di&ourfed, I think I have proved, that the' 
Pygmies were not an Humane Species or Men. 
And tho* Homer, who firft mentioned them, 
calls them Mptt wvyiuuoi, yet we need not 
underftand by d&is Expreffion any thing more 
than Apes: And tho* his Geranamachia hath 
been look'd upon by moft only as a Poetical 
Ftdion; yet by affigning what might be the 

true 
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true Caufe o{ this Quarrel between the Cranes 
and Pygmies, and by divefHng it of the many 
fabulous Relations that the Indian H\ftorians, 
and others, have loaded it with, I have en- 
deavoured to render it a true, at leaft a probable 
Story. I have inilanced in Ct^fias and the 
Indian Historians, as the Authors and Inventors 
of the many Fables we have had concerning 
them : Particularly, I have Examined thoie Re- 
lations, where Speech or Language is attributed 
to them ; and ihewn, that there is no reafon to 
believe that they ever fpake any Language at all. 
But theie Indian H\fhrians having related fo 
many extravagant Romances of the Pygmies, as 
to render their whole Hiflory fufpected, nay to 
be utterly denied, that there were ever any fuch 
Creatures as Pygmies in Nature, both by Strabo 
of old, and moft of our learned men of late, I 
have endeavoured to aflert the Truth of their 
being, from a Text in Ar\ftotle: which being fo 
pofitive in affirming their Exiflence, creates a 
difficulty, that can no ways be got over by fuch 
as are of the contrary Opinion. This Text I 
have vindicated from the falie Interpretations 

and 
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aud Gloflet of feveral Great Men, who had their 
Minds fo prepoflefled and prejudiced with the 
Notion of Men Pygmies, that they often would 
quote it, and mifapply it, tho* it contain *d no- 
thing that any wayv favoured their Opinion; 
but the contrary rather, that they were Brutes, 
and not Men, 

And that the Pygmies were really Brutes, I 
think 1 have plainly proved out of Herodotus and 
Philqflratus, who reckon them amongft the wiid 
Beq/is that breed in thofe Countries: For tho' 
by Herodotus they are calPd MfKt iypun, and 
PhUqftratus calls them Mp^movf ikiXopat, yet 
both make them 6tfpla or wild Beqfts, And I 
might here add what Ptu{fanias* relates from 
Euphemus Car, who by contrary Winds was 
driven upon fome Iflands, where he tells us, 4p di 
ravrmg oUtuf ifdpas iypSovt, but wheu he oomei 
to defcribe them, tells us that they had no 
Speech; that they had Tails on their Rumps; 
and were very laicivious toward the Women in 

* Pau/amias im Atticit, p. m. ai. 
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the Ship. But of theie more, when we come to 
difcourfe of Satyrs, 

And we may the lels wonder to find that they 
call Brutes Men, fince 'twas comiqon for thefe 
Hiftorians to give the Title of Men^ not only to 
Brutes, but they were gp-own Co wanton in their 
Inventions, as to defcribe feveral Nations of 
MoTiftrous Men, that had never any Being, but 
in their own Imagination, as I have induced in 
(everal. t therefore excule Strabo, for denying 
the Pygmies, fince he could not but be convinced, 
they could not be fuch Men, as thefe H\fhrians 
have defcribed them. And the better to judge 
of the Reafoni that fome of the Modems have 
givien to prove the Being of Men Pygmies, I 
have laid down ^s Pqflulata\ that hereby we 
muft not underiland i)ii;af/>, nor jret a Natibn 
of Men, tho* fbmewhat of a lefler fize arid 
fiature than ordinary ^ but we mud obterve thofe 
two Characterifticks that //omer gives of them, 
that they are Cubitales and fight Cranes. 

Having premiied this, I have taken into con- 
fideration Cafpar Bartholine Senior his Opufculum 

de 
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de Ptfgnutis, and ^o. Talentoniuss Diflertation 
about tbein : and upon examination do find, 
that neither the Humane Authorities, nor Divine 
that they alledge» do any ^ays prove, as they 
pretend, the Being of Men Pygmies. St« Ai{/Hn^ 
who is iikewife quoted on their (ide, is fo far 
from . favouring this Opinion, that he doubts 
whether any fuch Creatures exift, and if they 
do, concludes them to be Apes or Monkeys i 
and cenfures thole Indian H\florians for impofing 
fuch 3eafts upon us, as diflind Races of Men. 
Julius (k^ar Scaliger, and (faac Cqfauhon, and 
Adrian Spigelius utterly deny the Being of 
Pygmies, and look upon them as a Figment 
only of the Ancients, becauie fuch little Men 
as they deicribe them to be, are no where to 
be met with in all the World. The Learned 
Bocharius tho* he edeems the Geranowuichia to 
be a Fable, and flights it, yet thinks that what 
might give the occafion to the Story of the 
Pyg^i^s, might be the Nuhee or Nobee; as Ifaae 
Vfffius conjedures that it was those Dwarfs 
beyond the Founuins of the Nile, that Dapper 
odls the Mimos, and tells us, they kill Elephanis 

for 
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for to make a Tralfick with their Teeth. Bat 
J^ob Ludolphus alters the Scene, and inftead of 
CraneSt fubftitutes his Condors, who do not 
fight the Pygmies, but fljr away with them, 
and then devour them. 

Now all thefe Conjedures do no wajrs account 
for Homer* s Pygmies and Cranes, they are too 
much ^Mxed and ftrain'd. Truth b alwajrs 
eafie and plain. In our preient Cafe therefore 
I think the Orang-Ouiang, or wild Man^ may 
exadly fupply the place of the Pygmies, and 
without any violence or injury to the Stoiy, 
fufficiently account for the whole Hiftory of 
the Pygmies, but what is moft apparently fibu* 
lousj for what has been the greateft difficulty 
to be folved or fatisfied, was their being Men ; 
for as Gefner remarks (as I have already quoted 
him) Sed veterum nullus aliter de Pygrmmsfcrip^ 
Jit, qudm Homunciones ejfe. And the Modems 
too, being byafled and mifguided by this Notion, 
have either wholly denied them, or contented 
themfelves in ofiering their Conje^res what 
might give the first rife to the inventing this 

Fable. 
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Fable. And tho* Albertus, as I find him fire- 
quently quoted, thought that the Pygmies might 
be only a fort of Apes, and he is placed in the 
Head of thofe that efpoufed this Opinion, yet he 
fpoils all, by his way of reafoning, and by making 
them fpeak; which was more than he needed 
to do. 

I cannot fee therefore any thing that will fo 
fairly folve this doubt, that will reconcile all, 
that will (b eafily and plainly make out this 
Story, as by making the Orang-Ouiang to be 
the Pygmie of the Ancients j for 'tis the fame 
Name that Antiquity gave them. For Herodo* 
tus*% Mptf ^pioi, what can they be elfe, than 
H&mines Sylvi^/ires, or wild Men ? as they are 
now called. And Homers MfKs irvyiMubt, are 
no more an Humane Kind, or Men, then Hero* 
dohu% Mptt ^yp*^9 which he makes to be Otipla, 
or wUd Beqfts : And the Mptt /mrpoi or /Ukmm 
(as they are often called) were juft the lame. 
Becaufe this fort of j4pes had fo great a refem- 
blance to Men, more than other jipes or 
Monkeys; and they going naturally ereft| and 

being 
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being defigiied bf Nitore to go fb, (as I have 
(heva in the JmUamy) the Ancieeti had a rery 
plaofible groond ibr giring them this denonina- 
tioo of Mfftf' or Mpmmm, but oommonlj thej 
Udded an Epithet^ "» ^JP^^ /m«^^ nvy/iauH^ 
^SkaofHt or foine ibch like. Now the Andent 
Greek and Indian H\ftonans, tho* they nlight 
know thefe Pygmies to be only Jpes like Men, 
iind not te be real Men, yet being' fo extrtfniely 
addi8ed to Mytkohgy^ ot making Fables^ and 
finding thii lb fit a Sobjed to engraft upon, and 
tdVent Stories abom^ they hanre not been ^wanting 
in furbtflung as tirith a' great many very fioman- 
ttck ones on this occafion. And the* Modems 
being impofed fiponby them, and mi%aided by 
the Name of Mp€t ov Mpm/tnn; aadf thereby 
mnft! be always underfiood an Humane Kind, 
or real Men, they have altogether raifiaken the 
TVuth of the Stoiy, end have either wholly 
denied it, or rendeied it as improbaUe.by their 
own Conjectares. 

This difficulty therefore of their being called 
Men, I think, may fairly enough be aoooonted 

for 
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for by what I have (aid. But it may be objeded 
that the Orang-Outang, or the(e wild or favage 
Men are not wvyfuuot, or TriffHtkami, that is, 
but two Foot and a quarter high/ btoinfe by 
fonie Relations that have been given, it appears 
they have been obfenred to be of a higher ftature, 
and as tall as ordinary Men. Now tbo* this 
may be allowed as to Ihe^ wild Men that «pe 
bred in other pla€e»; and probablf^ enough 
like' wile, there are fuchin fome Parts ef the 
Continent of y(frica: yet *tis fuffici^t to our 
buiiness if there are' any there, that will cone 
within our Dimenftonsj for our Scene lies- m 
4/Hea; where Strain obierws, that generally 
the Beafis are of a le6 (ize than ordinary ; and 
this he thinks might give rife to the Story of 
the Pygmies. For, fiuth he* Tl di^^^^K^iMmm 
avTOis i9r% iiutpd^ vpdfiara col lufyts^ mil evme ^Mxyiol, 
rfKi;^ffcff M Mil i»ix¥^ (•lnotWvt fui^ol Ip^rtr) rd^ 
dc Mil T^ wvyftalomt <iM rife rsvmv '^upo^tAt 
imp^qo'tm, ml jptirXarav. i.e. Tkmi their Beqfts are 
/mail, tu their Sheep, GoaU and Oten^and their 
Dogs arefmaU, but hairy and fierce : and it may 

* Stmf^ CeogntfL lib. 17. p. m. 565. 
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be (faith he) from the lUKpon^ivU or liiileneft of 
ike JkUure of thefe Animals, they have invented 
and imposed on us the Pygmies. And then adds. 
That no body fit to be believed ever faw them; 
becaufe he fancied, as a great many others have 
done, that thefe Pygmies muft be real Men, and not 
a fort of Brutes. Now fince the other Brutes in 
this Country are generally of a lefs fize than in 
other Parts, why may not this fort of jipe, the 
Orang'Outang, or wild Man, be fo likewife. 
Ar\flotle (peaking of the Pygmies, faith, ymr 
iuicp6p ftiw KtH aifToi, jcal ol onroi* That both they 
and the Horfes there are butfmall. He does not 
fay their Horfes, for they were never mounted 
upon Horfes, but only upon Partridges, Goats 
and Rams, And as the Horfes, and other Beqfts 
are naturally lefs in 4fr^ ^^^ ^^ other Parts, 
fo likewife may the Orang-Outang be. This 
that I difleded, which was brought from Angola 
(as I have often mentioned) wanted fomething 
of the juft flature of the Pygmies; but it was 
young, and I am therefore uncertain to what 
tallnefs it might grow, when at full Age : And 
neither Tulpius, nor Gajffendus, nor any that i 

have 
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have hitherto met with, have adjiified the full 
^ture of this Animal that is found in thofe parts 
from whence ours was brought: fiut *tis moft 
certain, thai there are forts of Apes that are 
much left than the Pygmies are described to be. 
Andy as other Bruiesy fo the Ape-kind, in different 
Climates, may be of different Dimenfions; and 
becanfe the other Brutes here are generally fmall, 
why may tiot they be fo likewife. Or if the 
difference ihould be but little, 1 fee no great 
reafoa in this cafe, why we fhould be over-nice, 
or fcrupidouSb 

As to our Ape Pygmies or Orang-Outang 
fighting the Cranes, this, I think, may be eafily 
enough made out, by what 1 have already 
obierved; for this unid Man I difleded was 
Carnivorous, and it may be Omnivorous, at 
leaft as much as Man is ; for it would eat any 
thing that was brought to the Table. And if 
it was not their Hunger that drove them to 
it, their Wantonnefs, it may be, would make 
them apt enough to rob the Cranes Ne(b ; and 
if they did fo, no doubt but the Cranes would 

N make 
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make noiie enotigli about it, and endeaToar what 
tbej ocmld to beat them off, which a Poet might 
easily make a Fight: Tho* Homer only makes 
nSc of it as a Simile, in comparing the great 
Shoats of the Trojans to the Noiie of the Cranes, 
and the Silence of the Greeks to that of the 
Pygmies when they are going to Engage, whidi 
is natural enough, and very juft, and contains 
nothing, but what may eafily be believed ; tho' 
upon this account he is commonly expoled, and 
derided, as the Inventor of this Fable } and that 
there was nothing of Truth in it, but that *twas 
wholly a Fidion of his own. 

Thofe Pygmies that Paulus Jovius * deferibes, 
tho* they dwell at a great diftance from Africa, 
and he calls them Men, yet are fo like Apes, 
that I cannot think them any thing elfe. I will 
give you his own words : Ultra Lapones (faith 
he) in Regione inter Corum £^ Aquilonem per- 
petud oppreffa Caligine Pygroaeos reperiri, aliqui 
eximuB Jidei tejles retulerunt; qui ptjiquim ad 
fummum adoleverint, nqftratis Pueri denum an- 

* Paul, Javij de LiigcUiane Mu/ckaviiar, lib. p. m. 489. 

norum. 
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norum Menfuram vix excedunt. Meiiculofum 
genus hominum, tsf garritu Sermonem exprimens, 
adeo ui tarn Simue propinqui, qudm StaturA ac 
fef{/ibus abjt^flce Proceritatis homine remoii vide^ 
antur. Now there is this Advantage in our 
Hypothe/is, it will take in all the Pygmies, in 
any part of the World, or wherever they are to 
be met with, without Aippofing, as ibme have 
done, that 'twas the Cranes that forced them 
to quit their Quarters; and upon this account 
feveral Authors have defcribed them in different 
places: For unleis we fuppofe the Cranes fo 
kind to them, as to waft them over, how came 
we to find them often in Illands? But this is 
more than can be reafonably expe6bd from fo 
great Enemies. 

1 (hall conclude by oblerving to you, that this 
having been the Common Error of the Age, 
in believing the Pygmies to be a fort of iiiiU 
Men, and it having been handed down from fo 
great Antiquity, what might contribute farther 
to the confirming of this Miftake, might be, the 
Iropofiure of the Navigators, who (ailing to 

thefe 
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thefe Parts where thele Apes are, they have em- 
balmed their Bodies, and brought them home, 
and then made the People believe that they 
were the Men of thoie Cpontries firoin whence 
they came. This M. P. Venetus aflcires us to 
have been done; and 'tis not unlikely: For, 
faith he,* Ahundai guo^ue Regio ipfa (fc, Baf- 
man in Java majori) diver/is Simiis magms ^ 
parvis, hominibusJimUlimis,koi capiunt VentUores 
^ totos ttepilani, nifi ^ubd in barba & in loco 
fecrtio Pilos relin^uunt, £^. occtfos fpeciebus 
AromaHcis condiunt, V pqftea d^ccani, ven- 
d unique Negociatoribus, fui per diver/as Orbis 
Paries Corpora ilia deferentes^ homines perfua- 
dent Tales Homuncumes in Maris Ir^fulis reperiru 
yoh, yoi{fton t relates the fame thing, but with- 
out quoting the Author; and as he is very apt 
to do, commits a great mifiake, in telling us, pro 
Homunculis marinis venditant. 

I ihall only add. That the Servile Offices 
that thefe Creatures are obferved to perform, 

>' * M. PauH Ventti dt Regionibus OrUntali UK 5. cap. 
15. p. in. 39a 
t Jo, Jonftcn, Hift» Nat, de Quadruped, p. in. 13$. 

might 
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might formerly, as it does to this very day, 

iropofe upon Mankind to believe, that they 

were of the fame Species with themselves; 

but that only x)ut of follennefs or cunDiiig, 

they think they will not /peak, for fear of being 

made Slaves. Phil^atus* tells us. That the 

Indians make uie of the Ap€S in gathering the 

Pepper; and for this Realbn they do defend 

and preferve them from the UonSf who are 

very greedy of preying upon them : And altho* 

he calls them Apes, yet he fpeaks of them as 

Men, and as if they were the Husbandmen of the 

Pepper Trees, ral rh tMpa oi vivip^r, ^ ytmpyol 

wtBfiKou And he calls them the People of Apes; 

o^ XSyrrtu wtBfiKm9 chuw KjfMoe hf I'^^HC^^ ^^ Spotn, 

Dapper t telU us. That the Indians take the Baris 

when young, and make them fo tame, that they 

will do almqfl the work of a Slave; for they 

commonly go ereB as Men do. They will beoi 

Rice in a Mortar, carry Water in a Pitcher, he. 

And GaJfhuimsX in the Life of Pieresky, telli 

• PkiU^atus in vita ApoUmUj T^etkei, lih. 3. cap. I. 
p. m. no, & III. 
t Damper Di/cripiian dt /Afnqme, p. m. i^f^ 
X Gaffandus in vita Pitr/kij, liK 5. p. m. 169. 

us, 
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QM, That they will play upon a Pipe or Cittern, 
or the like Mi^fick, they will /weep the Houfe, turn 
the Spit, beat in a Mortar , and do other Offices 
in a Family, And Acofia, as I find him quoted 
by Garcilaffb de la Vega* tells us of a Monkey 
he (aw at the Govemour's Hoofe at Cartagenoj 
' whom they fent often to the Tayern for Wine, 
' with Money in one hand, and a Bottle in the 
' other I and that when he came to the Tavern, 
' he would not deliver his Money, until he had 
' received his Wine. If the Boys met with him 
' by the way, or made a houting or noife after 
' him, he would fet down his Bottle, and throw 
' Stones at them } and having cleared the way 
' he would take up his Bottle, and hafien home, 
'And tho' he loved Wine exceffively, yet he 
' would not dare to touch it, unlefs his Mafter 
' gave him Licenfe.* A great many Inftances of 
this Nature might be given that are very fur- 
prifing. And in another place he tells us. That 
the Natives think that they can (peak, but will 
not, for fear of being made to work. And 

* GarcUaJfo de la Vega Royal CommmtarUs of /Vrw, 
lib. 8. cap. 18. p. 1333. 

Bontius 
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Bontius* mentions that the Javans had the 
fame Opinion concerning the Orang-OuUmg, 
Loqui verb eos, eqfpie Javam aiunt, fed won 
velle, ne ad latares cogerentur, 

* 7ac. BonHj Hift. NaL ^ M9(L lib. 5. cap. 31. fK m. 85. 



[NoTB.— i< few oMoms errors in ike qmc t a t iam keam 
been corrected^ but for ike most pari ikey stand as in 
Tyson^ who mnsi, iker^ere, be Meld responsible for 
any inaccuracies which may exisi.] 
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